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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Guadalcanal Diary 
RICHARD TREGASKIS 


A newspaperman tells of accompanying the Marines in the first 
Guadalcanal landing. 


Nazis in the Woodpile 
EGON GLESINGER 


Germany’s acquisition and use of wood sources as part of her economic warfare. 


Action against the Enemy’s Mind 
JOSEPH BORNSTEIN AND PAUL R. MILTON 


A résumé of Hitler’s psychological warfare and an exposé of weak spots 
in American morale, 


Postmortem on Malaya 
VIRGINIA MCLEAN THOMPSON 


Fifty years of British economic and political control in Malaya closely scrutinized. 


The War, Third Year 


EDGAR MCINNIS 
Coordinated account of the present war from October 1941 to September 1942. 


Behind the Japanese Mask 
JESSE F. STEINER 


Characteristics of the people and their way of thinking analyzed by a sociologist 
from firsthand experience. 
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The Issues Stressed 


R. E. DOOLEY 
A.L.A. Comptroller 


HE TWO HUNDRED LIBRARIANS at- 
Oe ccsding the Library War Institute 
experience the same confusion, the same 
bewilderment and questioning, the same 
doubts about the future as the people 
whom they serve, but in a two-day give- 
and-take discussion during four sessions 
much of the confusion was dispelled, ques- 
tions were sharpened, issues clarified, ob- 
jectives defined, and procedures formu- 
lated. 

The first questions asked were: W hat is 
the war doing to the American people? 
Do they know why they fight? Do they 
know what they want? ‘The responses 
did not fall quickly and neatly into any 
prescribed pattern because there are no 
exact and simple answers. After an hour’s 
group thinking certain convictions emerged, 
not shared equally by the group, but 
representative of the thinking within the 
group: a. When we say, “we, the people” 
we must answer the question, what people? 
We are not merely 130,000,000 individu- 
als, we are also groups and classes with 
varied and conflicting interests affected 
differently by the war, thinking differently 
about it. Consequently it is as important 


to “differentiate generalities” as it is to 


generalize differences. b. We are bewil- 
dered about the present, uncertain about 
the future, and disappointed about the 
past. Apathy and pessimism largely due to 
a basic sense of failure after two former 


world catastrophies, World War I and 
the great depression, characterize our 
mood. c. Far too few of us know what 
the war is all about, and we are little better 
informed today on basic problems than 
we were twenty-five years ago. d. One 
college librarian felt certain that our boys 
do not want to go to war, that they “don’t 
know what they’re fighting for and won- 
der what they'll get out of it.” e. Another 
believed that it is necessary to plan on 
a national scale but felt that the Ameri- 
can people are thinking, not of planning 
and the future, but of coffee and gas and 
tires, prices, wages, and taxes, butter and 
bureaucracy. f. Several were convinced 
that this preoccupation with day-to-day 
personal problems could be a motivating 
force for the study of the larger, more 
inclusive problems of national planning. 
g- A few doubted the ability of the in- 
dividual to be really effective—‘‘one little 
man can do so little’—while others 
were equally certain that the combined ef- 
forts of little men could accomplish much, 
could create a public opinion that would be 
irresistible. h. Unfair treatment of minor- 
ity groups, particularly the Negro and 
citizen Japanese, was pointed out and the 
inevitable polarization of opinion in a time 
of crisis was mentioned by saying, “The 
conservatives are becoming more conserva- 
tive and liberals more liberal.” i. Along 
with this polarization of opinion, this pull- 
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ing apart, there are a welding together, a 
new unity, a common aim, mutual enthus- 
iasms; the Beveridge report, the uncondi- 
tional surrender meeting at Casablanca, 
the Russian victories, are three of many 
stirring and heartening events of recent 
days. j. Our enormous productive ca- 
pacity during a war has given millions a 
new vision of possibilities for the future, a 
future with full employment of men, of 
machines, and of resources. k. It was 
agreed that our world has changed basical- 
ly during this generation and that whether 
we like it or not there can be no going 
back to so-called normalcy. We partici- 
pate in an evolving forward-moving demo- 
cratic process. 

WINNING THE WAR AND THE PEACE 

The group seemed certain that the 
tremendous task of winning the war and 
winning the peace is in reality one process, 
a process requiring careful and intelligent 
planning for postwar America and: the 
postwar world. 

Yet it was both surprising and dis- 
quieting that the underlying causes of the 
world struggle entered so little into the 
The 


industrial society, the emergence of mo- 


discussions. evolution of modern 
nopoly and international cartels were only 
briefly mentioned. Nearly everyone ac- 
cepted the war as a struggle between Axis 
totalitarianism and democracy. ‘The pow- 
erful, aggressive Fascist forces within the 
several United Nations were ignored. No 
one reminded the group that this conflict 
is not only against the fascism of the Axis 
but is also a struggle of the little people 
of all countries against Fascist trends with- 
in their own borders. ‘The future outlines 
of world society will be determined “by 
the people through their governments or 
will be determined by international car- 


tels.” 
tion 


The impact of the war on educa- 


and its influence on _ educational 
theory, programs, institutions of secondary 
and higher learning was scarcely noticed, 
and its effect on religion received only 
passing mention. 

The second major question asked was: 
What understandings must we have to 
continue our progress in democratic liv- 
ing? We must know the underlying 
causes of the war, why we fight, and what 
We must know much more 
of the modern 


industrial world, unemployment, social se- 


we want. 
about the exact nature 
curity, production, prices, taxation, debt, 
inflation, tariff, 


pressure groups, propaganda. 


depressions, monopoly, 
We must 
face issues fearlessly, recognize that there 
are classes, and talk in terms of the inter- 
ests of individual, group, and class. We 
must be able to relate our individual func- 
tions and problems to the larger national 
and international issues. We must realize 


that our goals can be achieved only 
through a strong centralized government 
We must un- 
derstand that the interdependence of the 


modern world is basic to international ac- 


responsive to popular will. 


tion and relations between nations. 

Our own effectiveness will be negligible 
unless we can answer yes to such questions 
as: Can we as individuals influence events? 
Do we really believe in the democratic way 
of life? 


us? Should we, as individuals, take any 


Is fascism actually a menace to 


responsibility for planning a better world? 


Basic SociAL PROBLEMS 
Convinced that we have a job and a 
responsibility to participate as planners, 
what are some of the basic social problems 
about which planning is both necessary and 
possible? The field is limitless, but certain 


problems are obvious and pressing. 
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a. Because of the interdependence of the 
modern world, domestic and international 
plans must fit. Planning is partly a prob- 
lem of international integration. At cer- 
tain levels community planning is possible 
with little reference to the international 
scene, but even community planning must 
be related to the larger problem of na- 
tional planning, and national planning 
must fit into a world matrix. This im- 
plies a recognition of interdependence, not 
world uniformity. 

b. Isolationism is gone forever. Peace 
and prosperity at home depend upon peace 
and prosperity abroad. Domestic and in- 
ternational well-being are one. Here 
again a knowledge of relationships is im- 
perative. What, for example, are the re- 
lations between international _ trade, 
tariffs, lend-lease, trade agreements, the 
prices of silver and wheat and oil, the 
needs of the Chinese coolie, the American 
farmer, the lower middle-class, white-col- 
lar group of librarians, etc. ? 

c. The re-education of Fascist peoples is 
essential for future security. This is a 
job for a generation and one in which 
librarians must play an important role. 

d. Another vital planning area is in na- 
tional and international health. Disease is 
no respecter of persons or of national 
boundaries, and the intermingling of peo- 
ples in modern global warfare makes the 
safety of every American community 
largely dependent upon the health and 
safety of peoples thousands of miles re- 
moved. 

e. Revival of international trade and 
world order will be impossible while the 
world is starving. Most of Europe and 
much of Asia will be both bankrupt and 
starving when the war is over. Our own 
standard of living may have to be reduced 
temporarily in order, through the pro- 


ductive possibilities of American agricul- 
ture and industry, to rehabilitate our 
world neighbors. 


RESOURCES AND NEEDS 


f. A field requiring continuous study, a 
prerequisite to all intelligent planning, is 
that of resources and needs. What are 
the potential material, labor, and technical 
resources and needs of communities, re- 
gions, and countries? This is primarily a 
task for government, assisted by competent 
advisers from industry, trades, and pro- 
fessions. In order that planning will not 
be a blueprint handed down from above, it 
must proceed democratically and govern- 
ment must be susceptible to popular pres- 
sure and responsible to its democratic 
base. 

g. Re-employment, production, taxation 
(redistribution of the cost of the war), the 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy—these are primary economic and 
fiscal problems requiring immediate study. 

Finally the group asked and answered 
the very pressing question: What is our 
job as librarians? ‘The question is not 
new. Librarians have been asking and an- 
swering it for three generations. But 
every period in our social progress de- 
mands a different emphasis. In today’s 
crisis the emphasis seems to be on action 
with groups. 1. We must associate our- 
selves actively with other groups, adult 
classes, forums, discussion groups of all 
kinds, searching them out, organizing 
them if necessary, and putting the facilities 
of the library at their disposal. 2. We 
must become acquainted with block lead- 
ers, the O.C.D., leaders of the P.T.A., the 
League of Women Voters, labor unions, 
farmers’ unions, all civic orgariizations. 
3. We should analyze our communities to 
discover those interested in postwar plan- 
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ning and hold local war institutes in order 
to reach the 90 per cent who read too 
little. 4. Cooperate with educators to in- 
sure the most effective use of syllabi, pam- 
phlets, lectures, bibliographies. 5. En- 
courage library employees to work as in- 
dividuals with O.C.D., consumer infor- 
mation, and other groups. 6. Make our 
library staffs the best informed group in 
the community on all the problems affect- 
ing the community and the community’s 
relation to the war effort and postwar 
planning. 


This is an active program, no passive 
watching the world go by. We do know 
that we can and should influence the 
trend of events, that fascism whether do- 
mestic or alien is a menace, that we are 
responsible for the continuing evolution 
of the democratic process, and that intel- 
ligent planning is vital to winning both 
the war and the peace to follow. 

“There is no land beyond the Volga.” 
Our march is in one direction only, with 
the democratic peoples of the earth toward 
a world of our desires. 


The Inquiring Reporter 


N AN EFFORT to secure a cross “ection 
I of opinion from those attending the 
National Institute on War and Postwar 
Problems in Chicago on January 30 and 
31, several of those present were asked for 
their opinions on its value to them as 
librarians and as citizens. 

Constructive criticism was especially 
requested, and it is hoped that these re- 
marks may prove of value to those who 
plan the regional and local institutes, 
which are to be follow-ups of the Na- 
tional Institute—THE Epiror. 


Arnold H. Trotier, assistant university 
librarian (cataloging), University of II- 
linois Library, Urbana: 


I found the sessions of the National In- 
stitute on War and Postwar Problems as 
interesting and stimulating as any of the 
many A.L.A. conference programs I have 
attended. Drummond Jones certainly did 
an expert job as discussion leader and his 
panel of specialists gave him splendid sup- 
port. How well they carried off their part 
of the program was demonstrated by the 
lively discussions contributed from the floor. 
If by means of regional and local institutes 


the thought and enthusiasm kindled at the 
National Institute can be successfully spread 
to all American communities, the A.L.A. 
will have made a vital contribution toward 
the solution of the war and postwar prob- 
lems confronting us. 


Amy Winslow, county librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County Library, Cleveland: 


Profound gloom through the first and 
second sessions; growing excitement through 
the third; rays of hope at the end of the 
fourth. In the entire group of librarians 
present, not one voice finally dissenting from 
the assumption that we can help to shape 
the world to come; that we must do so 
dynamically, actively; that we dare not be 
defeatists. The experience of “thinking 
through” under the expert manipulation of 
Drummond Jones (and how he did manip- 
ulate!) was an experience I wish could be 
repeated in every regional and local insti- 
tute. 


W. S. Peters, librarian, Langston Uni- 
versity Library, Langston, Okla.: 

I enjoyed the National Institute on War 
and Postwar Problems, and I was inspired 


as well as The fact that the 
conference was conducted democratically en- 


informed. 
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abled me to a great extent to get a cross 
section of the thinking of American li- 
brarians on both racial and general prob- 
lems. 


Harold J. Baily, trustee, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn: 


Moderator Jones and the experts and li- 
brarians who prepared themselves to par- 
ticipate in the institute played their respec- 
tive roles superbly. The impromptu contri- 
butions from the floor clearly showed the 
intelligence and great spiritual power of our 
citizens; for even if librarians are superior 
folk, are they not part of “the people’? The 
four sessions were thought-provoking and 
inspiring, and although no clear blueprint for 
immediate action was agreed upon, as the 
ideas and stimuli filter down through re- 
gional and local institutes to the great mass 
of our people, great good may confidently 
be expected. 


Magnus K. Kristoffersen, librarian, 
Lincoln City Library, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


Midwinter meeting at the end of January 
instead of during the Christmas holidays was 
a most pleasant change. We are not alone 
in wishing a similar arrangement when the 
war is over—and an attendance limited in 
size like this one. The inclusion in the 
program of an institute where war issues 
could be discussed in relation to our work 
as librarians was a welcome feature. A 
definite, worth-while contribution to the 


clarification of issues was made by the par- 
ticipants, and it is now up to us as individual 
librarians to make use of it. 


D. Genevieve Dixon, University of Chi- 
cago High School Library, Chicago: 


The conference was for me a thrilling 
experience. As a citizen I gained a new 
perspective on the problems which have been 
confusing me. 

As a school librarian I had a feeling we 
were ignored. The discussion seemed to 
center around the public library and the 
adult public. Very little was said about 
the future adult and nothing was given as 
to how to help adolescents find the security 
that they are so longingly seeking. 


Helen M. Harris, librarian, Lawson 


McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.: 


Although I came away with no specific 
ideas of new things to do I find myself 
repeating the questions Mr. Jones asked 
so effectively—‘““What are the issues fac- 
ing the American people? What under- 
standings are necessary to solve the issues? 
And what can we, as librarians, do to help 
them ?”—and grouping our activities around 
those questions. They have given point and 
direction to my thinking and have clarified 
objectives for our action here. 

If we had gotten nothing else from the 
institute it was an inspiration and well worth 
the time and money to see such excellent 
discussion leadership. 


INSTEAD OF TOTAL WAR, we must have total peace. This is a young man’s war in 
the sense that only young men and young women are capable of withstanding the 
mental and physical strains which active service imposes on them. It will also be a 
young man’s peace, for it must be founded on new ideals and new principles. 


His EXcELLENCY THE EARL OF ATHLONE, 
Governor-General of Canada, 
at McMaster University, December 10, 1942 











Planning the A.L.A. Institutes 


ANITA M. HOSTETTER 


The Secretary of the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librarianship explains 


‘ the planning necessary for the national, regiona!, and local institutes. 


we PLANNING and work behind 
the scenes have been necessary to 
launch the A.L.A. Institutes on War and 
Postwar Issues? 
tended the National Institute which initi- 
ated the series in Chicago, Jan. 30-31, 
1943, asked this question. 

Preliminary plans. The institutes origi- 


Many of those who at- 


nated in the proposal of the Board on 
International Relations to conduct a series 
of institutes on international affairs. A 
tentative plan drafted by the chairman of 
the board after the Milwaukee Conference 
was extended to include war and postwar 
problems at home as well as in the inter- 
national scene. In this form it was ap- 
proved by the Committee on Libraries 
and the War and the Board on Inter- 
national Relations. The Executive 
Board authorized a request to the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and a grant 
was received in November. 

Immediately after the meeting of the 
Executive Board in October the Program 
Committee met with the Chairman 
of the Board on International Relations 
and the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship and outlined a 


At A.L.A. Headquarters a 


detailed tentative plan for the series of 


general plan. 


institutes was developed and submitted 
early in November to the Executive Board, 
Committee on Libraries and the War, and 
the Board on International Relations for 


NI 


No 


approval. It was also sent for comment 
to the Adult Education Board, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, and _presi- 
dents of A.L.A. divisions. The final plan 
incorporated suggestions received for the 
selection of centers for the regional insti- 
tutes, the groups to be represented at the 
National Institute, and discussion leaders 
and subject experts. The Program Com- 
mittee authorized the Executive Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship to carry out this 
plan in detail. The heads of departments 
and other members of the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff were consulted on various 
questions. 

Purpose and general plan. ‘The series of 
institutes has been organized in the belief 
that libraries and librarians can make a 
substantial contribution to the enlighten- 
ment of the American people about war 
and postwar problems and issues. The 
purpose of all the institutes is to help li- 
brarians and trustees to inform themselves 
about the important issues which face the 
American people and to consider what 
libraries can do to encourage the American 
people to read and think about them. 
These institutes are being conducted, not 
to discuss library activities in general or 
war information centers or technical serv- 
ice to industry, but to discuss war and post- 
war problems and issues. The background 
for the institutes is the A.L.A. Policy 
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Statement adopted on June 26, 1942." 

The National Institute in Chicago will 
be followed by twenty-one regional insti- 
tutes organized by regional institute com- 
mittees. Later many local institutes will 
be held under the direction of state co- 
ordinators of local institutes. The series 
is sponsored by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Libraries and the War and the Board on 
International Relations. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

The National Institute was designed in 
part as a demonstration for later institutes 
in the series. “This purpose affected plans 
to a considerable degree in that the re- 
gional institutes and local institutes had to 
be kept in mind with each development in 
arrangements. 

Dates. The National Institute was 
scheduled to take advantage of the pres- 
ence of the A.L.A. Council and Executive 
Board in Chicago for meetings approved 
by the Executive Board in October. The 
dates first chosen were postponed to con- 
form to the request of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation that all meetings 
during the holidays be canceled or re- 
stricted to the smallest possible number of 
people. The dates in January were ap- 
proved by the Chicago office of O.D.T. 

Topics for discussion. The following 
topics were selected for first attention: 
Ideas are weapons; What citizens must 
know and do to help win the war; Pre- 
paring for the postwar period in America; 
Preparing for a postwar world. Through- 
out the sessions of thé National Institute 
the participants were expected to consider 
the question, “What can librarians do to 
promote reading and thinking about these 
issues?” ‘The regional institutes and local 


1A.L.A, Bulletin 36:428, July 1942. 


institutes have been requested to empha- 
size the issues represented by these broad 
topics. 

Discussion leader and subject specialists. 
Plans for conducting the National Insti- 
tute were made in conference and by cor- 
respondence with the discussion leader, 
Drummond Jones, National Field Repre- 
sentative, Community War Information 
Section, Office of Civilian Defense. He 
was in complete charge of the four sessions 
of the institute, and his expert advice was 
followed in all particulars. 

The discussion at the first session was 
opened by a panel composed of six librar- 
ians. Four subject specialists attended all 
the sessions and at the second and third 
sessions served on a panel. Discussion at 
the third session was directed by Mr. 
Laves at Mr. Jones’ special request. At 
the last session Mr. Jones resumed leader- 
ship and as a final contribution summar- 
ized the issues presented during the four 
sessions. 

A table for the discussion leader and the 
panels was placed on the floor of the Drake 
Hotel Ballroom, not on a platform. The 
ends of this table were curved toward the 
audience so that each member of the panel 
could see all other members. The chairs 
for participants were arranged in a semi- 
circle in blocks of about fifty chairs each. 
Three microphones in the aisles and two 
on the table facilitated discussion. 

Attendance at the National Institute 
was limited by invitation to A.L.A. Coun- 
cilors; members of the Executive Board 
and other A.L.A. committees and boards 
whose work is in the field of the institutes ; 
presidents, secretaries, and section chair- 
men: of A.L.A. divisions; presidents of 
state and regional library associations and 
organizations of trustees; heads of state 
and provincial library extension agencies; 
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state supervisors of school libraries; repre- 
sentatives of libraries, library schools, and 
library groups who might assist in organiz- 
ing specific regional or local institutes. 
The Executive Board limited the attend- 
ance reluctantly and for definite reasons: 
(1) The board took literally and seriously 
the request of O.D.T.that meetings be can- 
celed or restricted to the smallest possible 
number of people, and (2) The board fol- 
lowed the advice of discussion-conference. 
experts who said that the desired purposes 
could not be achieved by a large group. 

Members of official groups who at- 
tended business meetings in Chicago at the 
time of the National Institute but who 
did not receive invitations in some other 
capacity and the professional members of 
the A.L.A. Headquarters staff were ad- 
mitted as observers to the balcony of the 
ballroom. <A few others who came because 
of personal interest were also admitted as 
observers when it became evident that 
seats would be available. 

Admission to each session was by tickets 
issued at the time of registration. A card 
file of the 445 persons who had received 
invitations and another file of those who 
had first claim to admission as observers 
were checked in the registration procedure. 

One hundred and ninety-seven librari- 
ans and trustees attended the National 
Institute as participants. Of the 445 who 
were invited, 167 sent acceptances and 
117 sent regrets in advance of the institute 
as requested. 

Evaluation. A few days after the insti- 
tute a request was sent to all who had 
attended for their reactions to the general 
plan and the arrangements for the Na- 
tional Institute and for their statements 
of the war and postwar issues which 
should be discussed at the regional and 
local institutes. 


Book lists. The basic book lists for the 
series of institutes are the lists compiled by 
Fern Long and published as supplements 
to the 4.L.A4. Bulletin for October 1, No- 
vember, and December 1, 1942. A special 
list of sixteen titles, Mobilizing Our Brain 
Power, was compiled by Alice M. Farqu- 
har, Chairman of the Adult Education 
Board, for distribution at all the institutes. 
Reprints of “U. S. Government Publica- 
tions and the War” by Carl Melinat 
(Booklist, Dec. 15, 1942), “War Pam- 
phlet Sources” by Elizabeth Kenyon 
(Booklist, Dec. 1, 1942), and “Not Ready 
for Victory” by Pearl Buck (4.L.4. 
Bulletin, February 1943) were available 
for those who attended the National In- 
stitute and will be sent to all regional 
institutes. 

Exhibits. The books and pamphlets in- 
cluded in the Fern Long lists were dis- 
played at the National Institute in an ex- 
hibit designed by Olga M. Peterson, Pub- 
lic Relations Assistant. The books were 
donated by the publishers. The three- 
panel exhibit, pictured on the next page, is 
available for display at the twenty-one 
regional institutes for cost of transporta- 
tion only. The bookshelves and panels 
will be crated and sent with directions for 
assembling. Over-all length of the ex- 
hibit is twelve feet, height eight feet. 
Any librarians working with the regional 
institute committees who are _ interested 
in having the exhibit at their institute 
should write to Anita M. Hostetter, 
A.L.A. Headquarters, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

A smaller exhibit, “They Fight with 
Us,” was also displayed through the cour- 
tesy of Matilde Kelly and the Chicago 
Public Library. The Office of War In- 
formation furnished a large poster for the 
institute room and a display of pamphlets. 
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REGIONAL INSTITUTES 


Twenty-one centers were selected and 
regional institute committees were ap- 
pointed on January 5. The centers and 
the chairmen of the committees are: 


Atlanta, Ola M. Wyeth; Austin, Donald 
Coney; Boston, Milton E. Lord; Chicago, 
Carl B. Roden; Cleveland, Clarence S. Met- 
calf; Denver, Malcolm G. Wyer; Des 
Moines, Forrest B. Spaulding; Detroit, 
Ralph A. Ulveling; Los Angeles, Althea H. 
Warren; Louisville, Clarence R. Graham; 
Minneapolis, Carl Vitz; New Orleans, John 
Hall Jacobs; New York, Franklin F. Hop- 
per; Philadelphia, Joseph L. Wheeler; 
Pittsburgh, James E. Bryan; Portland, Nell 
Avery Unger; Raleigh, H. Marjorie Beal; 
St. Louis, Charles H. Compton; San Fran- 
cisco, Robert Rea; Seattle, John S. Richards; 
and Topeka, Ruth E. Hammond. 


Each regional institute committee in- 
cludes the state coordinators of local 
institutes, the heads of state library ex- 
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tension agencies, state school library super- 
visors, presidents of state library trustees’ 
organizations, and representatives of li- 
brary schools and leading libraries in the 
states or parts of states assigned to the 
region. All members of regional institute 
committees were invited to the National 
Institute. Each chairman is privileged to 
add members to his committee and to fill 
vacancies. 

Information regarding the general plan 
for regional institutes was sent to the 
chairmen and members before the National 
Institute, and at its close a meeting of the 
chairmen was held for discussion of many 
questions affecting plans and arrangements. 
Several chairmen held meetings of their 
committees in Chicago. 

A regional institute will be conducted 
for the library leaders of the area. The 
regional institute committee appointed by 
the A.L.A. or a subcommittee chosen by 
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the committee will be responsible for the 
regional institute. Attendance will be by 
invitation to reduce travel and to keep the 
group to a size suitable for discussion. The 
committee will determine the number and 
will select the individuals invited. In 
some cases representatives of community 
groups will be invited and in others, the 
local or state adult education council or 
state defense council. 

The selection of discussion leaders and 
subject specialists, methods of discussion, 
dates for a regional institute, and other 
arrangements will be decided by the re- 
gional institute committee. Dates  se- 
lected will be submitted to local officers 
of O.D.T. for approval. Three sessions, 
preferably held in two days, are favored 
by a majority of regional institute chair- 
men. In several centers the regional insti- 
tute and later local institutes will be 
organized around plans already under way 
for state and district meetings of the state 
library association. In such cases the pro- 
gram will be modified to conform to the 
institute pattern and will emphasize the 
discussion of war and postwar issues. 

From the grant received for the insti- 
tutes an allotment of $325 has been made 
for the use of each regional institute com- 
mittee. This amount should enable the 
committee to secure a discussion leader and 
subject experts, to meet necessary running 
expenses, and in some cases to cover other 
unusual expenses. 


LocaAL INSTITUTES 


Early in January a state coordinator of 
local institutes was appointed in each state 
and invited to serve as a member of one 
or more regional institute committees, de- 
pending upon the assignment of the state 
to one or more regions. All state co- 


ordinators were invited to attend the 
National Institute. The list follows: 


Alabama, Mrs. Lois Rainer Green: Arizona, 
Frederick Cromwell; Arkansas, Vera J. 
Snook; California, Mabel R. Gillis; Colo- 
rado, Ralph E. Ellsworth; Connecticut. 
Katharine H. Wead; Delaware, Harland A. 
Carpenter; District of Columbia, David C. 
Mearns; Florida, Wesley Summers; Geor- 
gia, Beverly Wheatcroft; Idaho, Eunice 
Ankeney von Ende; Illinois, Helene H. 
Rogers ; Indiana, Harold F. Brigham; Iowa, 
Blanche A. Smith; Kansas, Mrs. Julia Kerr 
McCarthy; Kentucky, Lena B. Nofcier; 
Louisiana, Essae Martha Culver; Maine, 
Theresa C. Stuart; Maryland, Joseph L. 
Wheeler; Massachusetts, Catharine M. 
Yerxa; Michigan, Cecil J. McHale; Min- 
nesota, Lee F. Zimmerman; Mississippi, 
Pearl Jean Sneed; Missouri, Ruth O’Mal- 
ley; Montana, Kathleen R. Campbell; 
Nebraska, Nellie M. Carey; Nevada, E. 
Charles D. Marriage; New Hampshire, 
Catharine Pratt; New Jersey, Mrs. Ada J. 
English; New Mexico, Mrs. Irene S. Peck; 
New York, Frank L. Tolman; North Caro- 
lina, H. Marjorie Beal; North Dakota, 
Lillian E. Cook; Ohio, Walter T. Brahm; 
Oklahoma, Mrs. J. R. Dale; Oregon, Elea- 
nor Sharpless Stephens; Pennsylvania, Al- 
fred Decker Keator; Rhode Island, Grace 
M. Sherwood; South Carolina, Emily San- 
ders; South Dakota, Mercedes B. Mac- 
Kay; Tennessee, Martha Manier Parks; 
Texas, Fannie M. Wilcox; Utah, Antone K. 
Romney; Vermont, Dorothy Randolph; Vir- 
ginia, W. A. Moon; Washington, Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk; West Virginia, 
Clara B. Johnson; Wisconsin, Clarence B. 
Lester; Wyoming, Mrs. Ruban Riley. 


The special grant for institutes will 
provide limited funds for each state co- 
ordinator sufficient for extra clerical and 
incidental expenses only. 

It is hoped that each state coordinator 
will stimulate and assist the holding of 
many local institutes. A local institute 
may be held for a state, a county, a metro- 
politan area, a city, or a single library. 
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Following through on the Institute 


ELIZABETH BOND 


The chairman of the Public Relations Committee develops ideas suggested 
by the discussions at the National Institute. 


$ I THINK BACK on the institute, it 
A seems to me that its chief stimulus 
Al- 


though the term “public relations’ was 


was toward better public relations. 


mentioned very little during the meetings, 
it was implicit in much of the comment 
and discussion. 

What about the nonreaders? was one 
question. What are they thinking (or not 
thinking) about the war and about plan- 
ning for the postwar world? What about 
those who use the library largely for recre- 
These groups form the 
great majority of our population. How 
can they be made interested in the library 


ational purposes ? 


and in the important present-day issues 
about which the library can supply infor- 
mation ? 

The answer is that the library must be 
more vigorous than ever before in making 
its services known to the people who are 
its potential users, and it must be ever on 
the alert to make those who are already 
users aware of the diversity of its service. 

The library, in general, must be better 
Books and 
other materials must be selected more care- 
fully. They must reach the shelves more 
promptly, so as to take advantage of the 
crest of the wave of interest. This means, 
then, that they must be ordered, classified, 
cataloged, and bound (if necessary) with 
great promptness. 


administered than ever before. 


Those who serve the 


public directly must know their materials 
The library must meet 
the challenge of better service when better 
service is, for several reasons, becoming 


as never before. 


more difficult to give. 

And that better service must mean bet- 
ter service in every phase of the library’s 
activity. For if the library can help peo- 
ple in their immediate and present interests 
and needs, that is the best way to build 
confidence in its ability to help them meet 
future, and perhaps as yet intangible, needs 
and interests. 


Go Home AND GET To Work! 


What did the institute make me want 
to do? 
get to work! 


It made me want to go home and 
It made me want to start 
to go up and down telling people about the 
library and its materials. 

Where to start? Well, since group con- 
tacts are the easiest and the quickest to 
make, why not start with them? Why not 
get in touch with the service clubs in our 
Even the smallest towns have 
Offer to 


speak about the library and its services to 


towns? 
some organizations of this type. 


some particular group in terms of its 
The Rotary Club, for 
example, is interested in postwar planning. 
Talk to them about the library in terms of 
its materials on this subject. This does 
not mean talk about materials on postwar 


special interests. 
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It means that—and more 
— if the contact is to result in the fullest 
mutual benefit. Tell them how such 
material is acquired by the library in the 
first place; tell them how such material is 
organized. ‘Take along sample copies of 
PAIS, the Wilson Vertical File Service, 
or the Readers’ Guide, and with the sub- 
ject of postwar planning as a springboard 


planning alone. 


show them how these publications are used 
to locate and acquire and index material. 
Take along a few good bibliographies on 
postwar planning. Take along a few 
good books and pamphlets. 
ence is made up of practical men, and they 
will be interested in practical matters. 
Then you might put out feelers toward 
getting one of the businessmen present to 


Your audi- 


give the use of his store window for a dis- 
play on materials related to the postwar 
world, the better world of the future. 
The group could perhaps be persuaded to 
cooperate with the library in sponsoring 
such a display of library materials. 

Or you may have heard that the local 
department store is planning a series of 
cooking classes for the women of the 
town, emphasizing wartime cookery. Go 
to the officials of that store, call their at- 
tention to the library materials on this sub- 
ject, and tell them that you will provide a 
mimeographed list of these materials if 
they will distribute it at the cooking school. 

The W.P.A. took its mimeograph when 
it moved out, leaving you with nothing in 
the way of a duplicating machine? Or 
you never had a mimeograph in the first 
place? All right, go to the commercial 
teacher in the high school, asking her co- 
operation. Ten to one she will be able to 
make the production of that list a class 
project. Then you will have an added 
advantage, because not only the women 
who attend the cooking school will be in- 


terested in that list, but the parents of the 
boys and girls who worked on it will be 
interested too. Use the same lists in the 
nutrition classes sponsored by your local 
civilian defense council. 

Is there a women’s club in your town 
studying Latin America? Do the same 
thing with them that you did with the 
Rotary Club, using as your springboard 
their special interest, Latin America. Bet- 
ter still, if you have a meeting room, invite 
them to the library and have a display of 
materials on their subject for them to see. 
Perhaps you could interest them in co- 
operating with the library on a Latin 
American display, or perhaps a United 
Nations display, to be held in the library. 
If you do this, get a window in a store to 
advertise the display in the library and 
have the display publicized in the papers 
and over the radio, if you have access to a 
station. 
work for you to cooperate with a group in 


Incidentally, it will be more 


this way, but it is better business—and 
better public relations—than for you to 
do it alone. 


WoMEN’s CLUBS 


Speaking of women’s clubs, libraries 
have a real opportunity here to influence 
opinion. Program committees usually 
come to the library for help in planning 
the year’s work. See that some of the 
issues of the day get on those programs and 
that proper material is made available to 
the women who come to work them up. 
These groups are important. To para- 
phrase a well-known New Yorker ad: 
“Never underestimate the power of a 
woman’s club.”” You can help make that 
power count for something. 

If at all possible from the point of view 
of space, invite every women’s club in town 


to visit your library in a group as a part 
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of its program for the year. Again use 
some particular interest of the group as a 
springboard to catch attention. Public 
opinion should benefit, and the library will 
certainly benefit through greater under- 
standing and interest. 

Do you have a League of Women Vot- 
ers? Cooperate with them in every way 
possible. Ask them to work with you in 
the sponsorship of a “better citizenship” 
program, which might include a series of 
forums, with which are correlated book 
lists, exhibits, displays, and film showings. 
For if people become just a little bit more 
aware of their responsibilities as citizens 
of local communities, will they not be bet- 
ter citizens of the state and of the world? 

Go before church groups; go before 
labor groups. There are questions that 
deal with the war and with the peace that 
puzzle both these groups. If you can in- 
terest them in pertinent library materials, 
it will be to your mutual advantage. 


EsTABLISHED GROUPS AND ForuUMS 


Cooperate with established groups and 
forums. Help establish them if they do 
not already exist. Be on the alert to take 
advantage of any local interest which de- 
velops. Go more than halfway in the 
matter of cooperation. Do not be one of 
those who think that nothing should ever 
be done for the first time. 

In calling materials to the attention of 
groups, do not neglect films. Your li- 
brary may or may not have its own collec- 
tion of films. If it has not, then you 
should know the sources in your city or in 
your state from which such films as those 
put out by the Office of War Information 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, for example, may be 
borrowed. Call these materials to the 
attention of those organizations which will 


most certainly be interested in them. If 
possible, arrange showings of films in the 
library. Although you may not be able 
to allocate a thousand dollars and one full- 
time person to the building up of a film 
collection and although you may not show 
the films to an audience of thirty thousand 
a month, you may, at almost no cost, still 
reach in a very few showings a large pro- 
portion of your population. If that effort 
is multiplied enough times all over the 
country, the results will compare favor- 
ably with those of much larger libraries. 


CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Make sure that the children and young 
people of your communities are being 
adequately reached and that material that 
will influence their thinking for all time 
is being supplied to them. ‘This does not 
mean to ply them with propaganda, nor 
does it mean that they should be given 
materials beyond their years and under- 
standing. But young people and children 
should be aroused to a greater understand- 
ing of themselves and of other peoples. I 
know of one library, for example, which 
has an excellent collection of books from 
Latin America. These books make North 
American children see that the children 
for whom they were written are not un- 
like themselves, that they enjoy the same 
things that they do—the circus, the Christ- 
mas story, the familiar fairy tale. These 
books are used widely with individuals and 
with groups of children by teachers, li- 
brarians, and other group workers. Inci- 
dentally, many adults who are learning 
Spanish and Portuguese take them out. 
I think that in ten or twelve years it will 
be much easier for the North American 
children who have come in contact with 
these books to be good “good neighbors.” 
It is not necessary for a library to have a 
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big collection of such books. Two or 
three, if used wisely, will accomplish the 
same results. 

Work for children by working with 
Let these 
groups know that you can help them keep 
children’s lives normal in an upside-down 


parent-teacher organizations. 


world. 

Neglect no opportunity to come in con- 
tact with and to serve the various groups 
that make up “‘we, the people.”” Where a 
few examples of such contacts have been 
given here, hundreds could be made in the 
average community. 

And work with people who work with 
people. ‘This sounds a little like Gertrude 
Stein, but it really makes sense. We have 
mentioned teachers, club program com- 
mittee members, and civic leaders, among 
Why not work through the Vic- 
tory Aide or the block leader or whatever 
When 
he delivers his leaflets about the blood 
bank and the next scrap drive and the 
point rationing program to those in his 
block, could not arrangements be made to 


others. 


he is called in your community? 


have him also deliver simple, brief infor- 
mation about the library as a war agency? 
Could not this information get across the 
facts that the things people want to know 
are in library books and in library ma- 
terials and that they are free for the ask- 
ing? Could not the Victory Aide training 
program be broadened to include a basic 
understanding of the library as a com- 
munity center of information vital to the 
war effort? Sell the library to the Vic- 
tory Aide, who has access to every home 
in the community. If the library could 
be added to the list of understandings that 
the Victory Aide is trying to get across, it 
would mean much in the way of com- 
munity understanding for the institution, 
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and, if our premise that books are weapons 
is correct, it would mean better community 
participation in the war effort. 


WIDENING Horizons 
the 


mented upon the evidences, in the library, 


During institute someone com- 
of a widening horizon for the great ma- 
jority of our people, who have suddenly 
become interested in hundreds of far-off 
places that until a few weeks ago were 
just spots on the map to them. And why 
has this interest been aroused? Because 
these places have assumed a personal and 


If it could 


be put across that many less tangible mat- 


a tangible meaning for them. 


ters are really matters of real import to 
Americans as individuals—that there is a 
connection between plenty at home and 
want hundreds of miles away; that there 
is a connection between the health and 
well-being of a family in an American small 
town and the people of a jungle com- 
munity in Brazil; that there is a connec- 
tion between peace and content at home 
and dissatisfaction far away—if these con- 
nections could be demonstrated in terms 
that are understandable and dramatically 
real to the average man, he will be just 
as interested in them. 

The average man does want to think, 
but he does not always know what to 
think. 
always tell him what to think, but we can 
tell him what to think about. This, of 
course, is not a problem for the library 


Nor do we, always. We cannot 


alone. The material must exist in the 
proper form before we can give it out. 
Then we must have it, and promptly, and 
in abundance. We must be thoroughly 
familiar with it. We must spare no ef- 
fort to make known to all of the people 


that we do have it. 
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Handling Publicity for the Institutes 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


The A.L.A. Public Relations Assistant describes publicity methods used at 
the National Institute which may prove of value to those planning 


regional and local institutes. 


WO ADVANCE RELEASES on the insti- 
tute were distributed. 


One gave a 
The 


other, issued a week before the institute 


general announcement of plans. 


took place, was dated for the afternoon 
of the day preceding the first meeting. 
This gave full information about plans 
and nonlibrarian guests. During the in- 
stitute no releases were issued. 

Since the institutes emphasize war and 
postwar problems rather than topics of 
purely professional interest, they attract 
more attention from newspaper editors 
than usual library meetings. Ordinarily 
this situation would be as welcome as a 
raise in salary, but, for reasons of policy, 
general newspaper was not 
sought for the National Institute in Chi- 


cago. 


coverage 


It was unlikely that newspapers could 
spare reporters to cover all four sessions, 
yet no session except the last was expected 
to stand as a unit. Moreover, librarians 
had been invited to an informal discussion. 
What the delegates said reflected public 
opinion on important questions but was not 
necessarily 
standing. 


misunder- 
might have been 
misquoted, or comments might have been 


phrased to avoid 


Speakers 


removed from their context, thus giving 
an entirely misleading impression of what 
the speaker’s point really was. 


After the last session on Sunday a report 
on the institute as a whole was phoned to 
the press services, sent by messenger to the 
local papers, and mailed to magazines and 
An effort was made 
to phrase the release so that isolated para- 
graphs or sentences which caught an edi- 


out-of-town papers. 


tor’s eye would not be misleading if used 
without the rest of the story. 

Several delegates were invited to write 
articles or news notes for selected national 
magazines. Among the delegates to the 
regional institutes there should be many 
who will have contacts with regional or 
In addition to plan- 
ning certain articles, the regional pub- 
licity director might call for volunteers 


other publications. 


who will undertake special feature stories 
on their own initiative. 

No radio interviews were arranged in 
connection with the National Institute. 
If programs are arranged for the regional 
meetings, the A.L.A. Public Relations Di- 
vision is eager to receive copies of the 
scripts. 

When the institute series is completed, 
two major articles are planned, one eval- 
uating this experiment, the other reporting 
on subject matter. With this in mind, it is 
hoped that regional directors will send 
clippings of newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles to the Public Relations Division. 











National Institute on War and 


Postwar Issues 
FIRST SESSION 


T THE FIRST SESSION of the National 
Institute on War and Postwar Is- 
sues' in Chicago on January 30, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, President of the Association, in- 
troduced Drummond Jones, formerly of 
the O.W.I. and now of the O.C.D. Mr. 
Jones acted as discussion leader for three 
of the four sessions of the institute. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: ... During this insti- 
tute we are hoping that your voice will be 
dominant. We shall have from time to time 
people who are serving us as resource per- 
sons. You will meet them shortly. We are 
going to need their help. Each one of them, 
however, expresses himself strongly as want- 
ing you to do the bulk of the talking. That, 
indeed, is the plan of the institute. Your 
chairman is here by sufferance and very 
happy to be here. I promise that he will 
not interfere any more than seems neces- 
sary. When in his wisdom he thinks that 
someone who is talking is completely cock- 
eyed, he will interfere and, without saying 
so, will turn things in another direction. 
That is indeed his function. 


Mr. Jones introduced the subject spe- 
cialists who served on the panel for the 
second and third sessions: Walter H. C. 
Laves, head of the Organizations Service 
Division of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense; Walter Blucher, Director of the 
American Society of Planning Officials; 
Herbert Hunsaker, Dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University ; and 
Mrs. Quincy Wright, President of the 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation and Di- 


1The complete proceedings from this 
abbreviated summary was taken are available in 
mimeographed form from the American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The 
proceedings are 115 pages, single spaced, and are 
being distributed at a price of $1.50. 
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rector of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations. Mr. Jones also introduced the 
librarians who served as a panel at the 
first session: Ralph Ulveling, librarian of 
the Detroit Public Library; Flora B. 
Ludington, librarian of Mt. Holyoke 
College Library ; Donald Coney, librarian 
at the University of Texas; John S. Rich- 
ards, librarian of the Seattle Public Li- 
brary; Fern Long, readers’ adviser in the 
Cleveland Public Library ; and Charles H. 
Compton, librarian of the St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library. 


CHAIRMAN JONES:... Ladies and gentle- 
men of the panel, in your opinion, as you 
have seen them in your community, may I 
ask what is the war doing to the people 
whom you know? 

Miss Lone: It seems to me that when we 
think about the people in our community, 
we have to qualify that word “people.” The 
war is doing different things to different seg- 
ments of the population. The war means 
something quite different to a member of a 
labor union, for example, than it does to a 
member of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. It means something quite dif- 
ferent to a Negro than it does to a white 
person; something different to an American 
of Yugoslavian descent than it does to a 
Japanese born in this country; something 
different to a Jew than it does to a non- 
Jew... 

Mr. Utvetinc: Miss Long, I couldn't 
take exception to what you say, but I think 
there is something more basic than that. It 
seems to me that the people—labor union 
members, manufacturers, anybody else— 
have a feeling of uncertainty. By uncer- 
tainty, I don’t mean uncertainty about the 
needs of tomorrow only. I mean that there 
is a realization that the world has changed, 
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and there is a feeling even in our own 
minds that we don’t know what is ahead— 
and more than that, that we don’t know 
what we would like to see ahead... . 

Mr. Compton: I wonder if anybody is 
thinking about postwar conditions. I think 
many people are thinking about gas ra- 
tioning and their coffee and they are not so 
worried about postwar relations. I think 
that is where the librarian comes in. It is his 
responsibility to get more people to thinking 
about postwar problems instead of coffee... . 

Mr. RicHArps: Perhaps some of you have 
read the lead article in the last issue of 
Reader’s Digest by the President of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, wherein he 
points out that the only solution of business 
is to outplan all other agencies in the plan- 
ning field at the present time. I am wonder- 
ing if that isn’t somewhat significant? .. . 

WENDELL W. Smitey (librarian, Mercer 
University): . . . I was impressed only last 
week by the reaction to the order that came 
from Washington to my institution that on 
March 1, as announced, the boys on reserve 
will be called to duty. Now those boys are 
sick about it. They don’t want to go, and the 
reason they don’t want to go to war is that 
they don’t know what they are fighting for. 
We have had the four freedoms and the 
principles as promulgated in the Atlantic 
Charter, but they are on paper and they 
don’t sound very specific. In 1918 American 
boys thought they were fighting for democ- 
racy, but this generation doesn’t have any 
faith in slogans. . . . They represent a large 
percentage of our population who wonder 
what this war is about and what they are 
going to get out of it.... 

CuHartes R. SANDERSON (chief librarian, 
Public Library, Toronto) : Isn’t there some- 
thing, sir, more fundamental in this? Isn’t 
there a welding of the allied populations of 
the world? Don’t you think that all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples were electrified by this 
unconditional surrender statement which 
was made the other day? Didn’t everybody 
take another breath when they read that? 
Isn’t that an answer to the question as to 
what is going to happen after the war? And 
then if you swing over to the other side, 
doesn’t one imagine that the Beveridge re- 
port in Britain must again have electrified 
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huge portions of that population, so much 
so that Dean Inge, as reported in a Chicago 
paper yesterday, made an appeal that the 
middle class—that is, the lower middle class 
—should not be eliminated by taxation? 
Isn’t there a sign somewhere of something 
more fundamental that is going to weld 
people together, that actually is welding 
people together, and isn’t it the function of 
libraries to help that along? .. . 

E.1zA ATKINS GLEASON (director of At- 
lanta University School of Library Service) : 
I am not at all sure what the war is doing 
to the Negro group. Some of us have 
thought of those things before, but I think 
there are millions of us who are thinking 
now about what we are going to get out of 
the war situation. Even if you decide that 
you would like to be a part of the whole 
thing, would like to make whatever contri- 
bution you can make, you are limited in the 
areas in which you can even make that con- 
tribution. ... 

For instance, if I should decide that I 
wanted to be a WAAC, I could be a WAAC. 
But if I should decide that I wanted to be a 
WAVE, I couldn’t be. There is really a 
question in our minds as to what we are 
going to get out of it.... 

Now, all of these things concern us a 
great deal. We want to know more about 
the war effort, what is being done in general, 
what part the Negro is being allowed to 
play in it, and what part he is not allowed 
to play. It is difficult to get information 
about it. In the area of civilian defense, 
the program for Negroes starts much later 
than the program for the white group and 
even after it is begun strange incidents occur. 
In a little town just outside of Atlanta at 
one time there were held white blackouts, 
and yet I am sure that the lights in Negro 
homes will bring the bombers just as easily 
as those in white homes. All these things 
concern the Negro group. We want to be 
prepared to make our contribution, but we 
would like to feel that the contribution is 
wanted, that we are a part of the “American 
democracy.” 

Joun M. Cory (chief, O.W.I. Library 
Liaison Unit): I would like to ask Dr. 
Gleason if the new O.W.I. publication Ne- 
groes and the War has been out long enough 
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to see whether that answers any question 
that the Negro groups are asking about 
their place in the war. 

Amy WInsLtow (Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland): Isn’t the question one 
of whether or not a personal experience 
which a Negro meets is much more im- 
portant than what he may see in a pamphlet? 
Isn’t a Jew who is unable to get a position 
in a library going to question whether or not 
we are fighting a war for democracy?... 

CHAIRMAN JONES: I am going to 
suggest that we move on to another phase 
of this question, the next one being some- 
thing like this: If these things we have 
been saying are true, if we are indeed strug- 
gling toward a future, what kind of prob- 
lems in thinking are now confronting the 
American people? Do you see any such 
problems around you? Are people troubled? 
Are people confused? Are people immensely 
certain that they knuw where they want to 
go? I ask that question because obviously, 
as librarians, we have got to know the an- 
swer. If we don’t our own future direction 
is rather cloudy. ... 

Miss Lupincton: Mr. Chairman, I think 
I see a tremendous leveling off of people, 
perhaps a realization in the minds of many 
of us librarians and others of the profes- 
sional class and the lower middle class, per- 
haps, that our incomes, instead of increasing, 
are going down. ... I am willing to make 
sacrifices; I think we all are—if by so doing 
we are going to raise the standards of living 
and the real economic security of other por- 
tions of the population. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: . . . Assuming that 
most American people are being affected as 
you suggest you are, with a standard of liv 
ing going downward instead of upward, but 
with a willingness to be so affected if cer- 
tain things come from it, do you think that 
the American people generally are con- 
scious of the fact that we are moving back- 
ward in one way but forward in another? 
Have they analyzed it sufficiently? 

Miss LupIncTon: Within certain groups 
I think they have, yes. My associates in the 
college community, professors who never be- 
fore have worked in a factory, since we 
have been having a six weeks’ fuel vacation, 
have for the first time worked in factories 


in the city of Holyoke. They know their 
associates in the factories as they have never 
before known the people in the community, 
They realize that those people are making 
sacrifices that are far greater than many of 
us in the academic and professional classes 
are making. I believe they are quite will- 
ing to do so.... 

Mr. Coney: I would like to get rid of 
this idea before I “bust,” because several 
people have walked around it. We have 
heard a good deal about the inflationary 
gap. I trust you are all familiar with that 
unhappy “critter.” It seems to me there js 
a communication gap, and I would like to 
have this earmarked for later discussion. | 
hope the people who can be called, and 
properly called, experts who will follow 
this panel will tell us how we can get the 
books in the libraries into the people in the 
communities. “There is some mechanism, 
some technique we need between the citi- 
zen and the book. It occurs to me that the 
fact mentioned earlier—that the people who 
have boys abroad in other countries feel a 
nearness to those boys if they can know some- 
thing about the country and the conditions 
under which those boys are then living—is 
one powerful impetus to find out more 
about other peoples, and I agree with Mr. 
St. John that we can’t get very far unless 
we let down the bars and undertake to find 
out more about the other peoples of the 
world with whom we shall have to plan in 
some way the postwar world. ... 

CHAIRMAN JONES: ... Only two ques- 
tions have been raised here this afternoon. 
One question was: What has the war been 
doing to the American people? ... And 
when I asked that question, everyone stopped 
and asked himself, What is the war doing 
to me? 

The other question I asked was: What 
problems in thinking are these events causing 
people to face? Here is what we have 
found out this afternoon as I sense it: 

I believe we found out in the first place 
that it really does depend upon the group 
about which you are speaking. If we didn’t 
believe it, we soon found it out—when Dr. 
Gleason gave that very excellent summary 
about one racial minority; when another 
gentleman spoke about a group of college 
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students who are concerned about why they 
are fighting; when another man from Pitts- 
burgh talked about the awareness of some 
citizens in Pittsburgh of certain social and 
economic conditions. 

Then just a moment ago you inadvertently 
referred to another group. . .. Do you re- 
member that you have referred twice to that 
great unread group who just don’t come to 
the library? I wonder how many of us have 
been talking about that group this after- 
noon? Do you indeed know what is hap- 
pening to them? Do you indeed know what 
they are thinking? ... 

And then, in spite of the fact that it de- 
pends upon the group about whom we are 
talking, some of us hold very strongly that 
the American people are on the march some- 
where and know that they are. They may 
not know exactly where they are going, but 
they are deeply stirred by a consciousness 
that the world is changing, that the old will 
never return. Are you talking about all the 
American people? I read somewhere in a 
Chicago newspaper today a statement which 
indicated that there must be a group of 
people somewhere who just don’t believe 
that the world is going to change... . 

Out of these come the two or three major 
issues of this day: 

1. That although we may sense we are 
better off, there are some of us who do not 
know why these things have come about, 
where they are going to lead us, what the 
future is going to hold—in fact, are con- 


fused, uncertain, do not know why we fight, 
do not sense why the rest of the nation is 
fighting, have not yet glimpsed our relation- 
ship to this world-wide struggle and the 
fundamental forces which brought it into 
being. And that those who do not, consti- 
tute a potential danger if the time comes 
when we as American people are going to 
have to think instead of being driven by the 
logic of events. 

2. Closely related is the issue which holds 
that some of us believe things always do 
turn out for the best. After all, our lead- 
ers—note that word—have always gotten 
us out of trouble. They will. It will come: 
All will be well. There again, somebody 
said, lies a potential danger. 

3. A third issue which was more im- 
portant perhaps than those—a feeling on the 
part of some that many of us in America are 
victims of a great futility, that we are de- 
pressed and disturbed because in spite of ef- 
forts which we like to call righteous, we 
don’t seem to have progressed too far. 

On the other side has been a great opti- 
mism, and optimism is a characteristic of the 
people of a democracy. Citizens are citi- 
zens of a democracy because they believe 
they possess within themselves the ability to 
grow and become something they have never 
been. We librarians representing a democ- 
racy are bound to feel that way, must feel 
that way, or we no longer keep the abil- 
ity to grow. 





SECOND SESSION 


The second session convened with the 
four subject specialists who were intro- 
duced at the first session, as a panel for the 


Mr. Jones 


acted as the discussion leader for the session. 


discussion which followed. 


CHAIRMAN JONES: ... Tonight we have 
taken the liberty of asking the members of 
this group to continue to give us their opin- 
ions in relation to the discussion this after- 
noon, and we shall center it around a new 
question, a new way of looking at this prob- 
lem. Our question is going to be in brief: 
What kinds of understandings do we as 


American people have to gain in order to 
move forward in the progress of our demo- 
cratic way of living? ... 

Mr. Laves: ... In the first place, I think 
the citizen has to learn to know or has to 
understand that this war actually affects 
him vitally even beyond the rationing pro- 
grams, the tax programs, and all the other 
programs brought on by the war. It is - 
important for the citizens to understand that 
there are more important issues in the war, 
and if you begin thinking about those, you 
get into these basic understandings. . . . 

The second kind of thing we have to get 
an understanding on is what we are actually 
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fighting for. When you talk about what 
you are fighting for, I think there are very 
positive things here. Very properly some- 
one this afternoon called our attention to 
the fact that conditions in this country are 
not as we would like them to be. In other 
words, this is still not the best of all possible 
worlds. Yet the fact of the matter is that 
we do have in this war a basic conflict, a 
basic conflict between the philosophy of free- 
dom and the philosophy of slavery, and then 
we have at stake the democratic way of life. 
The democratic way of life is at stake even 
though while we are carrying on the war we 
are not carrying out that democratic way of 
life. That understanding has to be pos- 
sessed by our people. . . 

Mrs. WricHT: . . . I think one of the 
most important, if not the most important, 
understandings to get is the role of the 
individual whose opinion ultimately deter- 
mines policy. The saddest book I have read 
for a long time is the so-called White Paper, 
which is really a red book of the fateful 
decade between 1931 and 1941. In the 
preface to that the explanation is given that 
the administration followed a foreign pol- 
icy which was in keeping with the prevailing 
state of opinion in the United States, and 
those who followed it too, I think, would 
agree. Yet it was a foreign policy which 
resulted in war because the people, not tak- 
ing the trouble to figure out the relationships 
between this country and other countries 
and governed by their passion for peace, 
really succeeded in being responsible for 
a 

Dr. HUNSAKER: What disturbs me about 
this is the suggestion that while we are 
fighting for democracy, we should ignore 
the necessity for fighting now for these 
ideals in our communities. It seems to me 
that if we are going to fight for them on 
the international front we must not give up 
the fight for them in the communities where 
we live, if they have real meaning for 
er 

Mr. BtucHeEr:... Some of my colleagues 
may resent what I am going to say now, but 
some of the discussion leads me to the opin- 
ion that a good deal of the misinformation, 
a good deal of the lack of understanding, 


and a good deal of our inability to get peo- 
ple to understand things is because we aren’t 
talking on the same level, on the same in- 
tellectual level. ... 

I think that is something we have to con- 
sider here. When we talk about people 
thinking straight, are we talking about the 
small group of intellectuals that we are in 
daily association with? How do the people 
with whom we are not in daily association 
think? I think we cannot talk about under- 
standing or misunderstanding or confusion 
until we reach all levels of thought, of which 
some of us have only superficial knowl- 
edge. ... 

CHAIRMAN JONES: . . . Why, in your 
opinion, have we American people failed to 


grasp these understandings before now? 
What has been responsible? Has it been 
you? Has it been we who sit here? Or is 


it indigenous to us as a people?... 

A. F. KUHLMAN (director of Joint Uni- 
versity Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.): How 
can we gain an understanding when in a 
large area of the United States so many 
people of limited means are deprived of the 
vote by a simple poll tax system? And look 
at what Congress did about it last Decem- 
ber! 

Mrs. WricHt: What Congress did not 
do about the poll tax is perfectly obvious. 
But look at the people who had the vote, 
look at what they didn’t do. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: Go further. 

Mrs. WaricutT: I think in the last elec- 
tion only about half the people eligible to 
vote voted throughout the country. That 
seems to me much more alarming than the 
fact that Congress did not vote to do away 
with the poll tax... . 

Haroip F. BricgHAm (director, Indiana 
State Library, Indianapolis): In direct 
answer to your question, I can suggest that 
one reason may be inability to read. There 
are large numbers of people who have all 
kinds of reading handicaps and lack of abil- 
ity. We may assume that more people can 
read the kind of things they think they ought 
to read, than actually will. That suggests 
the possibility that people, perhaps most 
people, are not willing to apply their ability, 
to make the mental exertion required, ... 
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Mitprep SEMMowns (head, Department of 
Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington) : Is it not possibly true that this 
lack of understanding is due in part to the 
fact that we have not had an adult educa- 
tion program that is successful? Hasn't it 
been true perhaps that we have been trying 
to educate from the bottom? In other 
words, we have been trying to educate the 
children to these things and then we have 
set them loose in a world where our citizens 
are indifferent; and the children as a result 
very soon lost their stimulus to go ahead 
with what they thought was the right thing 
to do.... 

Mr. KUHLMAN: I think we have made 
one false assumption. We are talking here 
as though knowledge were enough. Knowl- 
edge is not enough to save America or the 
world. Mr. Laves said that we should get 
people to realize that the world has become 
interdependent, but in this discussion we 
should realize that it is going to take more 
than knowledge. It will have to be com- 
bined with something that we used to call 
religion. I am not talking about what de- 
nominationalism has been propagating. .. . 
Why are Germany and Japan so powerful? 
It is because they have developed an emo- 
tional attachment to a certain political 
idealism for which they will fight and die 
if need be. We must build up the same 
devotion to our conception of democracy. 
We must not merely know what are the 
values for which our political democracy 
stands, but we must believe in them to the 
extent that we give all for their development. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: ... We have learned 
a great deal today from each other. We 
have learned enough to tell us the direc- 
tion in which we shall have to go from 
here. We have learned, for example, that 
the war is doing various things to us as 
a people. Of course, to determine just 
what it is doing requires, strangely enough, 
that very interesting understanding of groups 
of people as they are in their homes, in 
their shops, on their farms, in their class- 
rooms. As has been said, we should be 
talking the psychology of understanding peo- 
ple; that, indeed, we have been doing to 
some extent today. Some of us have held 


very strongly that there is abroad in Amer- 
ica a wave of great human sympathy for 
ourselves, a suspicion that change is taking 
place among us, that we are indeed in a 
transient period, that in fact before we are 
through we Americans are going to realize 
a dream the like of which we had never 
imagined before this crucial period came to 
us. 
On the other hand, there has been the 
eternally disturbing note—perhaps it isn’t 
disturbing enough—that as a people we 
really don’t know too well the direction in 
which we are going, that although we may 
be grappling and feeling that a dream is 
ahead of us, we do not in fact find ourselves 
able to delimit that dream or to describe it. 
We have said to ourselves over and over 
again today that we American people—and 
we have said “the American people” too 
often—are not too sure of what we want. In 
fact, we have not been very certain in the 
past of what was happening to us. Dr. 
Laves has told us tonight that the times are 
so crucial that we must understand that the 
very situations in which we find ourselves, 
the little immediate situations of our daily 
lives, can be the greatest stepping stones to a 
broad understanding of world relationships 
of people. 

Well, here at the end of this session we 
are trying to say to ourselves that the 
trouble has been that democracy has really 
not proved itself, that people are loath to 
take part, that they are in fact circum- 
scribed by local conditions in which they find 
themselves, that their opinions are formed 
by those for whom they work and by those 
with whom they work. 

We have said further that we who repre- 
sent professions and institutions, like other 
American people, have been highly concerned 
with our particular fates and have paid too 
little attention to the fates of ourselves as a 
people. I can be forgiven, I hope, if I say 
that over and over tonight I have found 
myself asking: How much understanding 
do librarians have of what is happening to 
us as a people? And I classed myself with 
the librarians when I asked it. Do you 
know? Do I know these things? We say 
we should know. If you don’t and I don’t, 
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Shall we be li- 


Shall we be American citizens? 


where shall we begin? 
brarians ? 


THIRD 


The third session, at which Mr. Laves 
served as chairman, included discussion by 
the subject specialists on the issues facing 
the American people today and the an- 
swering by the subject specialists of writ- 
ten questions submitted in advance by 
members of the audience. The issues dis- 
cussed were health, prevention of war, 
trade agreements, education, and social 
legislation. ‘There was also discussion of 
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Can we be both? What does it mean? 
rather confusing, isn’t it? . 


It is 


SESSION 


what the American people must do in the 
light of these issues to make their contri- 
bution to the postwar world more effective, 

The third session of the institute has 
been eliminated from this brief report of 
the proceedings because abstracting it 
would have almost completely destroyed 
its value. The mimeographed proceedings 
will, of course, include the third session 
in full. 


FOURTH SESSION 


CHAIRMAN JONES: ... At long last we 
have come to the point where your dominant 
question will have to be answered, and it 
will be answered to the extent that you 
yourselves will be able to do it. That ques- 
tion is: Exactly what does all this mean for 
librarians? ... 

May I start the discussion in this direc- 
tion? We have been assuming here for two 
days that people don’t know as much as they 
should know and that in some mysterious 
fashion we librarians should help them be- 
come less ignorant. ‘The question with 
which I propose to open the discussion, if it 
suits you, is this: As you go back to your 
communities, do you think that you have a 
job of straightening out the other people of 
this country? And secondly, do you think 
that people really care what is going on? 
Maybe I should add a third one: If they 
do care what is going on, do you honestly 
think that the mass of people in this country 
are actually capable of being educated on 
these things? . 

Miss Lone: I don’t believe that they all 
do care, but I believe it is part of our func- 
tion to make them care... . 

EMERSON GREENAWAY (librarian, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Mass.): ... I 
think that librarians have been very gen- 
erous in assuming the entire responsibility 
for all these problems and in thinking that 


they alone can solve the problems! Mr. 
Blucher this morning stated that everything 
is interdependent, and certainly the problems 
that we get in our libraries are interdepend- 
ent with many, many agencies, and the li- 
brary alone cannot solve them. Perhaps we 
have been very backward in bringing in other 
reputable agencies to solve the people’s prob- 
lems rather than the libraries’ problems. . 
Harotp LaAncour (librarian, Cooper 
Union, New York City): . I have an 
honest suspicion that a great mass of the 
people are not greatly interested in postwar 
planning or the whole aspects of the larger 
realm of their lives. Dr. Kuhlman has sug- 
gested that in order to have some actual 
statistical evidence, because we are talking 
rather in generalities, we consider the at- 
tendance at forums. At Cooper Union we 
have had a forum series which began in 
1859 and which has always been concerned 
with current problems. The attendance in 
that part of our forum series called “The 
Home Front” has dropped 40 per cent under 
that of last year. The series is one which 
discusses things intimately concerned with 
what we are talking about. The Ruml plan 
was discussed by Mr. Ruml himself. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spoke on one occasion. People 
greatly concerned are talking about their 
plans. Despite that fact, 40 per cent of the 
attendance last year has not come this year. 
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We also support the forum series by a 
large shelf of books in our library based 
upon the bibliographies supplied by the vari- 
ous lecturers. ‘Those books have been read 
just to half the extent that they were the 
year before. That is a little bit of statistical 
evidence which I think helps to prove that in 
certain limited areas at least there is very 
little interest in the large problem. . 

Mrs. GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK (li- 
brarian, Washington State Library, Olym- 
pia): If anyone has ever looked into the 
face of a worker who comes home from the 
shipyards after a long day or who has worked 
all day in the fields, he is not surprised that 
the worker does not read books. And if the 
Reader's Digest can contribute to the educa- 
tion of our nation as we believe it does, let 
us be thankful for that and go along with 
this trend, rather than try to oppose it... . 

Francis R. St. JOHN (chief, Circulation 
Department, New York Public Library): 
As a member of a democracy, I find myself 
reluctant to accept schemes that are pretty 
well canned and are pushed forward by an 
outside group; as a librarian, I feel that it 
is not the libraries’ job to propagandize, that 
we should attempt to get the latest and best 
information on any subject that is of inter- 
est to the public. I think that there have 
been some indications during the afternoon 
that there are many people in many com- 
munities who are not interested in postwar 
planning at this time, that most of the talk 
about postwar planning is being done by 
librarians, teachers, and social workers. I 
know this is true in New York City. 

Since I don’t like regimentation, and I 
feel that the average person doesn’t, we have 
decided to do something about it in New 
York City. We realize that we have limited 
resources and limited personnel and that we 
have to choose carefully just what we are 
going to do. Therefore, within the next 
couple of weeks we are planning to start 
what we hope will be a series of institutes 
in which both the public and librarians will 
be invited to participate in an effort to find 
out what they are really interested in and 
what we, as librarians, can do to help them. 
This seems a much more sensible approach 
than picking some subject which we think 


they should be interested in and trying to 
cram it down their throats. 

Miss SEMMONS: ... Why don’t we keep 
up with the Army in educating citizens? ... 
I believe the first thing librarians should do 
is to realize that they are citizens and as 
citizens they should take part in all citizen 
movements. Thus, they will get a chance 
ultimately to present the library, because we 
can’t have any movements without some 
literature behind to study, and who provides 
the literature? ‘That is the question. That 
is what we must think about. It has been 
said this afternoon that people read the 
Reader's Digest, Life, Look, etc. If people 
read the Reader’s Digest, why don’t we pro- 
vide some material of the same level for 
them to read. Why don’t we tell them 
what the best pamphlets are or, if we don’t 
know, at least get somebody else to tell us 
what they are? I have read that some of 
the eastern libraries are selling pamphlets. 
That is a grand idea. I don’t know how 
well the libraries have promoted them, but 
if they are properly publicized, I would say 
that they would sell well. Why don’t other 
libraries and newsstands sell the same? Why 
aren’t they displayed and sold in railroad 
stations and factories, every place where 
people go? It seems to me that is essential. 
Why don’t we buy and sell United States 
documents? We have this material, we 
must know which is the best of it, and now 
if we would only distribute it! It is pri- 
marily a problem of distribution... . 

Mr. SANDERSON: .. . While it is perfectly 
true that public libraries are only one small 
percentage of the community that is actively 
and directly concerned, I think what the 
public library does in the community goes 
much further. We seem to have been spend- 
ing a great deal of time worrying about what 
people should think. Shouldn’t we have been 
bothering about how to get people to think? 
It is perfectly true that we are all puzzled 
how to bring in that marginal borrower, 
that person who stands in no man’s land, 
halfway between being not interested in 
reading and being a user of the library. We 
do not know the solution. But for those 
people whom we can reach, as someone said 
yesterday or perhaps this morning, let’s pro- 
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vide books or penny sheets or anything 
whatsoever. ... 

Cart B. Ropen (librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Chicago) : I have been laboring under 
a number of doubts for the last day and a 
half. Some of them have been cleared up, 
and I think I am able to contribute tentative 
answers to some of the questions that were 
asked. There may have been room for some 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of 
devoting two days to explaining postwar 
planning to a group of librarians. There 
may still be. My doubts on that subject 
have been largely resolved because the cumu- 
lative effect of these deliberations has been 
such as to impress me at least with the vital 
importance of transmitting the perilous near- 
ness of that subject to every citizen. We 
have in other respects, in other circumstances 
created by this war, gone out of our way 
to establish special agencies and activities. 
We have, for example, most of us, estab- 
lished such things as war information cen- 
ters which we have staffed with persons who 
at least had a background of knowledge of 
public documents, of government publica- 
tions, and who I think in every case have 
in the year or more that they have func- 
tioned in their new capacities accumulated 
enough information to be authoritative in the 
information that they give to their constit- 
uents. 

We have through those agencies reached 
a number of people who were not primarily 
library patrons, and I think one of the ques- 
tions that were asked here might be an- 
swered a little more extensively—namely, do 
you think that the public is enough interested 
for the libraries to make any effort in this 
direction? The answer was: Some of the 
public are. I would add to that, that enough 
of the public are to make it worth while for 
the libraries to go all out in trying to reach 
them. 

. . « We can buy books; we can display 
books; we can make lists. But we can’t 


make the reader read. We cannot stimulate 
his interests sufficiently through our passive 
methods to make him follow up his curiosity 
by reading the book that we are recom- 
mending. We must complete the chain by 
putting somebody in between who will trans- 


mit the enthusiasm from the book to the 
reader so that it takes and lasts. And that 
we can do, if not by actual teachers on the 
staff, by associating ourselves with group 
leaders, discussion leaders, and public speak- 
ers who are interested in the subjects that 
we are interested in, and cooperating with 
them not only by suggesting that the libraries 
might be useful but by actually and actively 
extending our help to them in terms of 
books and other materials. 

The question was asked: Why not sell 
public documents? Some of us do. Ralph 
Ulveling has been doing it in Detroit for 
years. We have started in Chicago. Most 
of the sales are of governmental publica- 
tions. Incidentally, many of them have 
been of pamphlets pertaining to postwar 
planning in many of its phases. The public 
interest exists in a sufficient degree to make 
it worth our while to follow it up and get 
hold of it. The way we can do it to any 
effect is to find a contact with representa- 
tives of public groups and with associations 
that are active in adult education, such as 
our Adult Education Council in Chicago. 
Then we can find ourselves in a position 
that is self-respecting in this great crisis as 
actual contributors to its solution. ... 

James E. Bryan (head, Adult Lending 
Department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh) : 
. . . As librarians . . . there is no reason 
why we can’t use some sort of cooperative 
enterprise among ourselves to prosecute 
this effort. I would like to suggest a 
project based on the idea of the “Issue of 
the month,” you might call it. This would 
include dissemination from a national source 
of thousands of copies of, (1) posters which 
call attention to these various understand- 
ings that we think are important; (2) 
book lists which are based on these various 
understandings; (3) radio scripts which we 
might use in our local stations; (4) study 
outlines and manuals for group leaders; (5) 
pamphlets in popular language so that they 
may be understood by levels which we are 
perhaps not reaching now... 

Mrs. Loteta Dawson FYAN (librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing) : I would 
like to add a word about discussion groups. 
It seems to me that while our function is 
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educational, our field is in informal en- 
deavors rather than in the more formal. 
A discussion group is one of the methods 
by which we can contribute the most. I 
believe the clue to the importance of the dis- 
cussion group is the fact that it enables each 
individual present to participate. This pro- 
vides an educational method and a psycho- 
logical approach with which we can interest 
the average man and woman in broader 
questions. In Michigan we have been ex- 
perimenting with discussion groups for four 
or five years. Some of the libraries are 
actually having discussion groups. We are 
also working with the Michigan Council on 
Adult Education and with other organiza- 
tions in the state interested in discussion 
groups. ... 

Mr. ULvetinc: . .. I believe something 
could be accomplished from getting together 
the molders of public opinion in a com- 
munity—a representative of each of the 
newspapers, the mayor, and possibly the 
common council, or one representative from 
it, and have them go through such a dis- 
cussion as we have had here with an audi- 
ence listening. I think that we would 
clarify for the leaders of the community 
some of the things that we are trying to 
clarify for ourselves here. At the same 
time we would be exerting a larger influence 
than we are by waiting for people to come 
in through our doors. The results would 
strengthen the democratic process and en- 
courage thinking along the lines that we 
consider important. .. .* 

Harotp L. HAmMILt (assistant librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore): 
.. . I think that immediately, starting 
tomorrow morning at nine o'clock, we 
should begin to analyze our communities to 
find out what organizations and what indi- 
viduals are now concerning themselves with 
postwar plans. It would be very appropriate 
if we found out whether the governor and 
the mayor are concerned with those and 
then we should find out whether the gov- 
ernor and the mayor know about books and 
the literature on the subject. 


*Mr. Laves described the projected O.C.D. dis- 
cussion council program at some length. His re- 
marks have been deleted at his request. His article 
on pages 93-95 describes the Defense Council War 
Information Committees of the O.C.D. 


I do not mean giving the governor or the 
mayor a book list. I mean giving the gov- 
ernor and the mayor books and pamphlets 
and government publications. I should like 
to see us discover the civic organizations, 
whatever groups now exist that are working 
on these plans. I think we will find that 
hot many are now working or thinking on 
them, but in the next week and the next 
six months and the next year they are 
going to increase tenfold, and as they do 
increase I think we must give priority, must 
insist, must integrate some of our present 
services, if it is necessary, to be sure that the 
people get the appropriate materials which 
are our stock in trade. 

CHAIRMAN JONES: . . . When you 
started talking yesterday about what has 
happened to the American people, you re- 
member how glibly you said that all the 
American people—that is, most American 
people—agree that things are happening and 
most of them understand precisely what they 
are? One person said to us, “Not so 
quickly ; it depends upon the group at whom 
you are looking, the people through whose 
eyes you are trying to see.” That point 
has been emphasized here over and over 
again, and I am sure that we have not 
been selling ourselves or the American peo- 
ple very short when we have frankly and 
candidly admitted that the complications of 
this period are such that it is impossible 
for us to know precisely and exactly where 
we are going. 

It is impossible for us to keep up with 
the currents of affairs as they happen around 
us. Of course it is. Yesterday afternoon 
out of that very admirable discussion there 
came a conviction that the American people 
do actually know the changes that are taking 
place. Their attitude toward those changes 
is rather wholesome, but there does exist still 
a considerable amount of ignorance of the 
exact meaning of even the daily events with 
which we are confronted . . . which to some 
people constitute a challenge to go on and 
on in thinking. 

I have a feeling that most of us who call 
ourselves intellectuals really down under- 
neath, in spite of feelings of depression 
which sometimes come over us, are just a 
little bit delighted that the world is chang- 
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ing and that we have to think about what 
it means. I, for one, am. I find it thrilling 
and exciting to wonder what is going to 
happen next. People like us who feel that 
way refuse, of course, to be victims of 
events. We are not ready quite yet for a 
totalitarian regime because we don’t want to 
be victims, and in this discussion we have 
also proved that the American people 
themselves have no intention of becoming 
victims of events. ‘They intend to do some- 
thing about them. In fact, we have heard 
over and over the statement that there are 
certain groups who are already planning 
their intentions, the latest being the men in 
the Army. Two people have said that when 
the men come back things will happen. . . 

Again today we have proved that we 
are not facing a futile future. We are citi- 
zens of a democracy. We know we are 
moving and soon we shall know where 
we are going. This morning, with the help 
of a very excellent panel discussion superbly 
conducted, in my opinion, we were told that 
planning not only is a necessity and hence a 
subject for dialectic debate, but is in fact 
the nature of human beings and the nature 
of the democratic process. We were told 
not only that we have to plan, but that we 
possess in America the facilities for planning. 
We were asked who was going to do the 
planning, and our speakers told us, “Not 
the planners, unless, indeed, the planners be 
the people of this world.” 

We were given many examples of where 
planning must happen. We were taken into 
fields like that of health (international 
health, if you will), education (international 
education, if you will), and trade (which is 
by necessity world-wide); and we were 
shown that if we were able to solve one of 
those little problems we would suddenly 
discover with a great awareness that we 
actually are planning, that we are a part of 
the world, and that we cannot escape recog- 
nizing that we are a part of the world. 
And when that realization came it would 
seem to make the pretensions of those of us 


who are special-interest people seem rather 
nonsensical, because indeed in a democracy 
there are never such things as special in. 
terests. It is the group interest always or 
democracy dies. 

And it was natural, I think, that this 
afternoon we were asked whether the lj- 
brary, therefore, is the agent of a positive, 
dynamic democracy (and that expression js 
in itself redundant), whether we are indeed 
the agents of a democracy. We were forced 
to recognize—and I give you no credit for 
it—that of course you are teachers. Cer- 
tainly you are active agents of a democracy, 
for were you to sit back and watch things 
pass by, you could lay no claim to being 
part of a democratic scheme of things. 

We have suddenly seen this afternoon 
too that whether or not the library pro- 





poses to get out and assist people in the 
solving of their intense and difficult prob- 
lems, the problems are going to be solved; 
and I would conclude from that that you, 
the librarian, have no choice. You have no 
alternative. The risks that you run and 
the misunderstandings of which you will be 
a victim are merely a part of the func- 
tioning of a democratic process. To be dis- 
couraged by them is much more than absurd, 
because you will wake up tomorrow facing 
the same problems. 

So we are a people on the march as long 
as we remain citizens of a democracy. It 
seems to me you, as librarians, have no 
alternative but to cooperate with the com- 
munity. You have no alternative but to 
live among the people. 

Finally, I think it can easily be said that 
once more we have renewed a vision. If 
anyone goes from this meeting feeling that 
there is no use doing anything, I think it is 
right to say that that person has no business 
pretending to be a librarian or pretending to 
be an educator. In fact, that person will 
live his life in unhappiness and misery be- 
cause he is not even a citizen of a democ- 
racy. Citizens of a democracy have to do 
things... . 
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Libraries and Defense Council War 


Information Committees 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 


This article is a summary of the remarks of the chief of the O.C.D. Or- 
ganizations Service Division at the National Institute on War and 


Postwar Issues on January 31. 


HROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
a citizens want to understand 
better the various wartime activities of 
their government. This is natural, for in 
a democracy it is in the last analysis the 
people who finally determine the major 
policies of government and who must, 
therefore, understand what the govern- 
ment is doing. 

The desire to understand the wartime 
activities stems also from the fact that the 
war is continually bringing new sacri- 
fices and inconveniences to the civilian 
population. Large numbers of fathers, 
husbands, and sons are far away in the 
Their absence brings 


armed services. 


daily hardships and anxiety to 


homes. 


many 
Moreover, as the war goes on, 
the successes of the armed forces depend 
increasingly upon the reorientation of 
civilian life so that necessary materials can 
be made available to the fighting forces. 


This that 


household supplies, as well as gasoline, oil, 


means food, clothing, and 
etc., are taken off the civilian market and 
made available to the fighting forces of 
the United Since 
must produce first of all for military de- 
mands, civilian appetites and needs must 


remain inadequately satisfied. 


Nations. industries 


All of these changes mean that ordinary 
civilian life becomes increasingly abnormal 


where measured by peacetime standards. 
This is as it should be and as it must be. 
But willingness to accept hardships of war 
depends on an understanding that they are 
necessary and constitute significant con- 
tributions to winning the war. 

In response to this increasing desire to 
understand the “whys” and the “where- 
fores” of the entire war effort, defense 
councils, in cooperation with local clubs 
and established organizations, are every- 
where undertaking to create war informa- 
tion committees as a part of the civilian 
war services. Such committees take re- 
sponsibility in seeing to it that citizens 
have ready access to necessary information 
about the war and are given ample oppor- 
tunity to raise questions which thus far 
have been unanswered. The specific func- 
tions of these war information committees 
cover a wide range and are suggested by 
the following partial list of activities 
found in different communities: 

A. The establishment of local war in- 
formation centers where citizens will have 
access to information about the war which 
has been gathered from governmental and 
private sources. Here are found maga- 
zines, books, pamphlets, films, posters, and 
maps. Here also is opportunity to talk 
with persons versed in the problems of the 
community which war raises, and here are 
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citizens able to talk together. Many li- 
braries are being used as centers by local 
defense councils. 

B. The designation of subcommittees 
to organize group discussions, forums, and 
public meetings and to train discussion 
leaders. Here is a deliberate effort to 
survey the degree of participation by all 
citizens and a sincere attempt to reach 
those for whom no channel has yet been 
provided. 

C. The maintenance of speakers’ bu- 
reaus to make available public speakers on 
war problems and to reach the community 
by means of this important medium. 

D. The distribution of posters, the 
stimulation of map usage, the collection 
and utilization of films—these and other 
specific services are increasingly under- 
taken by war information committees. 

E. The planning of celebrations, ral- 
lies, and patriotic meetings is being under- 
taken by numerous committees, and the 
continued excellence of these events will 
rest upon the active cooperation of groups 
and organizations comprising committee 
personnel. 


War INFORMATION CENTERS 


The war information center often be- 
comes the active implement of the war 
information committee in planning these 
For this reason branches of the 
center will be found in libraries, schools 
and colleges, business houses, union head- 
quarters, and many other places. 

Publications of the American Library 


services, 


Association have called attention to war 
information centers and to many of the 
The cur- 


rent series of national and regional insti- 


wartime activities of libraries. 


tutes on war and postwar issues held 
under the auspices of the American Li- 
brary Association have focused attention 


upon the wartime problems being met by 
the libraries. Out of the institutes, as 
well as through publications, have come 
many ideas regarding ways in which l]j- 
braries can serve the wartime needs of the 
community. 

In some cases where defense council 
war information committees have been set 
up, librarians have taken a leading part, 
and it is appropriate that librarians should 
take the initiative in urging upon defense 
councils the establishment of war informa- 
tion committees. Libraries are a natural 
information. 
With very slight adaptations of existing 


community reservoir of 
procedures libraries are able to set up vital 
services for a democratic people insistent 
upon understanding what goes on in the 
world about them. 
long experience in answering questions 
and in providing authoritative materials 
and satisfying. 
Sometimes the local library itself becomes 
the natural location for a war information 
Sometimes, if facilities permit, it 
is the proper place also for community 


Librarians have a 


which are clarifying 


center. 


meetings, for forums, and particularly for 
the showing of 16 mm. motion pictures 
relating to the war activity of the United 
Nations. 

SUGGESTIONS 


While the defense council war informa- 
tion committee is the natural group with 
which librarians will want to cooperate 
in furthering civilian understanding of 
the war program, there are many services 
libraries can be giving if no war informa- 
The following 
suggestions are taken from the experience 


tion committee exists. 


of some librarians: 


They have increasingly taken the lead in 
organizing community discussion groups and 
have even begun to help in the training of 
discussion leaders. 


n 
d 
yf 
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They have invited various community 
groups to use their physical facilities as 
centers for public discussion of war prob- 
lems. 

They have displayed government publi- 
cations and other materials pertinent to 
current problems. 

They have answered requests for infor- 
mation by personal call, by mail, and by 
telephone. 

They have prepared bibliographies on 
problems of current interest. 

They have cooperated with discussion 
groups in organizing materials on problems 
suggested by the groups. 

Members of the library staffs have served 
as liaison persons with various defense coun- 
cil groups. 

Library staff members have reviewed gov- 
ernmental publications for defense councils. 

They have conducted clipping services on 
war information problems. 

They have prepared exhibits to dramatize 
things of immediate concern in the com- 
munity. 

They have worked with regular commu- 
nity groups in helping them to plan their 
programs. 

They have prepared community maps 


showing location of defense council agencies 
and others closely related. 

They have prepared maps of the conflict 
zones over the world. 

Their staffs have reviewed in the papers 
or over the radio books and other publica- 
tions relating to war information. 


NEED GREATER THAN EVER 


Whatever form their activity takes, li- 
brarians must know that their communities 
need them more now than ever before. 
The winning of this total war depends 
upon the enrolment of the total popula- 
Maxi- 
mum participation of civilians, however, 
depends on the total individual participa- 
tion—of the mind as well as the body. 
Such total participation in a democracy 
comes only from an understanding based 
on reliable information, combined with 


tion—‘ivilians as well as military. 


free discussion and competent leadership. 
Librarians are one of the essential com- 
munity resources upon which civilians rely 
to secure this understanding. 














The School Library and War Savings 


HOMER W. ANDERSON 


The Associate Field Director of the Education Section, War Savings Staff, 


Treasury Department, offers some suggestions for the school librarian 


in furtherance of the War Savings program. 


igen SCHOOL LIBRARIAN has a special 
faculty members posted on national needs 
One 


of these needs is in the field of financing 


war-born responsibility to keep fellow 
which the schools can help to meet. 


the war. 

Teachers must understand the way fi- 
nancing the war relates to winning it, to 
our home front economy, and to our fu- 
ture economic security. Equipped with 
these understandings, the teacher is then 
prepared to contribute to the solution of 
This can be done 
Such 
of 


understanding, and it is something both 


this national problem. 
by sharing in financing the war. 
sharing is, in a sense, the measure 
teachers and pupils can do through the 
War Savings program. 

The librarian can be of great assistance 
by stimulating the interest of teachers in 
the school role in war problems. Keeping 
a faculty informed is tantamount to keep- 
ing a faculty alert. 

The war must be financed effectively. 
It must be done by methods which spread 
the burden, are economical of administra- 
tion, safeguard current prices, and assist 
in protecting future security. Obviously 
taxes are cash payments for the war and a 
The 
larger these payments are, the smaller will 


It 


prime method of paying war costs. 


be future tax payments for war debts. 
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is equally obvious, however, that all costs 
cannot be met by this method. Therefore, 
the government resorts to borrowing from 
banks and from individuals. 

Taxation and borrowing from individu- 
als are deterrents to rising prices for the 
simple reason that these methods remove 
from circulation money which would oth- 
erwise compete for the reduced quantities 
The 


lower prices remain, the less the war costs 


of goods available for civilian uses. 


and the further the individual’s dollar goes. 
It is toward these ends of war finance that 
the War Savings program operates. 

The objectives of the schools in this 
program are as follows: 

1. To create an understanding of war 
savings in respect to 

a. Winning the war by providing 
funds to pay for the material and serv- 
ices required. 


b. 


vilian uses at reasonable levels. 


Holding prices of goods for ci- 
c. Providing savings for use after the 
war, when civilian consumer goods and 
services will again be plentiful. 


To develop an understanding that 


No 


these objectives of war savings cannot be 


] 
1 


attained without well-nigh universal in- 
vestment by Americans in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 


3. To make provisions for spreading 
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understanding of War Savings in the com- 
munity through teachers, pupils, school 
organizations, school publications, parent 
groups, and the like. 

4. To provide opportunities for school 
children to purchase War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds at school. 

Save, serve, and conserve are the three 
basic concepts of the Schools at War pro- 
gram of the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff. They are basic to winning 
the war and are related to each other. 


Mep!A FOR IMPLEMENTATION 


A number of media are employed to as- 
sist in implementing the War Savings pro- 
gram, and librarians can make most of 
them more effective than they would be 
without their help. They are: 

1. Articles relating to War Savings in 
professional and youth publications. 

2. Bulletins for teachers and adminis- 
trators from the Education Section or from 
individuals or professional educational 
groups on various aspects of war financing. 

3. A Schools at War News Bulletin 
for Teachers. 

4. Miscellaneous mimeographed bulle- 
tins for teachers and students in music, art, 
dramatics, agriculture, etc. 

5. War Savings posters of particular 
interest to children. 

An illustration of the special publication 


category, indicated above, is the booklet 
Paying for the War. This was prepared 
for the Education Section of the War Sav- 
ings Staff by the National Council for the 
Social Studies. A handbook for English 
teachers is now being prepared by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
and similar projects are under discussion 
with other professional groups. The next 
issue of our Schools at War News Bulletin 
for Teachers, with material from all over 
the country on school war savings activi- 
ties, will reach the schools during March. 


MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 


All of these materials are available to 
school libraries which have not received 
them, as long as the supply lasts. Requests 
for materials should be addressed to the 
Education Section, War Savings Staff, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to these materials which 
reach the schools automatically or which 
are made available to the schools, the 
daily press and magazines of all descrip- 
tions carry articles of value as supplemen- 
tary material in the learning program of 
American classrooms. 

The school librarian, who sees that all 
of these materials do the most good, helps 
the War Savings program and the war 
effort and at the same time accepts more 
fully a wartime professional responsibility. 














LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


Mobilizing Our Brain Power 


SINCE LIBRARIES in a democracy have 
the important duty of mobilizing collective 
intelligence, they must be vigorous in their 
efforts to stimulate the reading of the 
books that aid in formulating positive 
ideas and attitudes. 

To help libraries in this wartime task, 
A.L.A. has prepared Mobilizing Our 
Brain Power, a short reading list for dis- 
tribution to the general public. Six hun- 
dred thousand copies have been printed. 
Several thousand have been distributed 
free to selected 
throughout the country. 


and_ schools 
A supplemen- 
tary distribution was made through state 
library extension agencies and state school 
supervisors. Every library has the re- 
sponsibility of placing every copy of this 
list in the hands of people who will read 
about the war issues and become warriors 


libraries 


for democracy on the intellectual front. 
If your allotment of free copies of 

Mobilizing Our 

sufficient for complete coverage in your 


Brain Power is in- 


community, order an additional supply 
One hun- 
dred copies are 50¢; 500, $2; 1,000, 
$3.50; 5,000, $14. 
request. 


from A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Sample copy on 


Rumor Clinics 


The Ohio Library Trustee reports a 
False Rumor Clinic conducted in the Cin- 
cinnati Public Library as part of its war 


information service. “This service was an 
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outgrowth of various requests for infor- 
mation from the F.B.I., of a rumor clinic 
in a Cincinnati newspaper that depended 
partly on the public library for assistance, 
and of several questions that came to the 
war information service which were evi- 
dently inspired by Axis influences. It has 
been observed that rumors increase when 
the Axis has the upper hand but decrease 
when the Allies are winning. 

Sample inquiries at the Rumor Clinic 
are: that only Democrats were being 
drafted before the elections, so that a 
Republican congress could be insured; 
that Jewish soldiers are given furloughs 
denied to Gentile soldiers. 

Other libraries conducting rumor clinics 
are asked to notify the A.L.A. Public 
Relations 
questions asked and reporting if possible 


Division, giving _ samples of 


the ways in which rumors were scotched. 


Council on Books in Wartime 

JAMES VAN Toor, vice president of 
Farrar and Rinehart, has been appointed 
of the Council on 
W. W. Norton has 
been elected chairman, John Farrar vice 
chairman, and S. Spencer Scott treasurer, 
of the council. 


executive director 
Books in Wartime. 


The council has issued a second revised 
list of fifteen titles valuable to the war 
effort. The current list includes ten new 
titles, together with five others included 
The council’s 
most recent book list is a short one on 


“The Lands ‘Down Under.’ ” 


in the council’s first list. 
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Army Librarians Needed 

WHEN EACH AMERICAN WOMAN is 
questioning in what capacity she may 
contribute most to the total war effort, 
young women librarians should not over- 
look the opportunity of serving in a pro- 
fessional library capacity in army camp 
and hospital libraries. 

Employment of civilian camp librarians 
is now authorized for the conduct of li- 
brary service at (a) general hospitals, (b) 
post hospitals having 1000 beds or more, 
(c) posts, camps, and stations having a 
total strength of 2500 men or more, (d) 
posts, camps, and stations where justified 
by reason of isolation and lack of other 
recreational facilities, on the recommenda- 
tion of the commanding officer and with 
the approval of the commanding general 
of the service command. 

As many librarians may be required for 
these positions within the next few 
months, and as the requirements have 
changed somewhat, they are repeated 
here: 


(1) United States citizenship. 

(2) Graduate of a college or university 
of recognized standing and of an accredited 
library school. This has been defined as 
meaning a person having four years of col- 
lege plus the completion of one year of 
library education obtained in a library school 
accredited by the A.L.A. and completed at 
a.date after the school was accredited. 

(3) One year’s experience, other than 
clerical, in library work. 

(4) Capacity for development in profes- 
sional library work in libraries where read- 
ing for educational and recreational pur- 
poses is stressed. 

(5) A good knowledge of a wide range 
of literature and the ability to fit book to 
reader are desired but not required as a 
minimum requirement. 

(6) Age at selection. 

_ (a) Minimum—Must have reached 


asth birthday. 





(b) Maximum — Must not have 
reached 4oth birthday. 
(7) Sex—Female. 


The salary is $2200 per year, which in- 
cludes an increase of 10 per cent over base 
pay in lieu of overtime since the work 
week has been extended from 40 to 48 
hours. If quarters are provided, as is the 
case usually, a reduction is made for this. 
The expense of the uniform worn by the 
camp librarian is borne by the individual. 

Librarians are selected by commanding 
generals of service commands, who may 
delegate such authority to the post com- 
mander, and they are not selected from 
the civil service registers. 

The commanding general of the serv- 
ice command will forward the applica- 
tion form upon request. A person may 
make application either in her own service 
command or in another. There is no re- 
quirement that a person live in the service 
command in which she applies. Since in- 
terviews are usually desired, it is advis- 
able to confine applications to service 
commands within interview distance. 

Applications should be submitted di- 
rect to the commanding general of the 
service command or department in which 
employment is desired. Selections will not 
be made by the War Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The various military serv- 
ice commands and the states embraced by 
each are as follows: 


First Service Command, Boston—Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

Second Service Command, Governors Is- 
land, New York—Delaware, New Jersey, 
New York. 

Third Service Command, Baltimore— 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia. 

Fourth Service Command, Atlanta—Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North 
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Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee. 

Fifth Service Command, Fort Hayes, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio—Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, 
West Virginia. 

Sixth Service Command, Chicago—IIlinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Seventh Service Command, Omaha— 
Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command, Dallas—Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas. 

Ninth Service Command, Fort Douglas, 
Utah—Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. 


Latin America Exhibit 


THe Orrice of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has a fifteen-foot 
exhibit, similar to the one pictured below, 
which is available to libraries throughout 
the country. Librarians should write the 
district offices of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs for information about 
the cost of transportation and about the 
times when the exhibit will not be in use 
The centers should be 


addressed as follows: Mr. Harry Terrell, 


by other libraries. 


OFFICE OF 


MATERIALS ARE 
ESSENTIAL TO U.S. bo 
WAR 10N = 
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Western Policy Committee, 310 Fleming 
Des lowa; Dr. CG 
Langdon White, Cleveland Council on 
Inter-American Relations, 922 Society for 
Savings Building, Cleveland; Mr. Irwin 
M. Tobin, World Affairs Council of 
Rhode Island, 32 Westminster St., Provyj- 
dence; Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Rocky 


Building, Moines, 


Mountain Council on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, University of Denver, Denver; Mrs. 
William Denman, Pacific House, 2040 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 


Together We Stand 

THe New York PusBtiic Liprary has 
issued a sixteen-page leaflet, Together We 
Stand, A List of Books on the United 
Nations, compiled by the readers’ advisers 
of the library. It was prepared “to pro- 
mote a better acquaintance with the peo- 
ples of the United Nations, a knowledge 
of their histories, their characters, and 
The books in- 
cluded provide background for the infor- 
mation in the O.W.I.’s The Thousand 
Million. 


tries, is annotated, and is available from 


their parts in the war.” 


The list is arranged by coun- 


CoorDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS EXHIBIT 
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the New York Public Library, New York 
City, for ten cents. 


War Information Bulletin 


THE Rochester Public Library, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., is issuing a monthly bulletin 
called “War Information Service’ in- 
tended as a guide to material to serve the 
special needs or interests of individuals 
and organizations. It is mailed out free 
to special and school libraries, high school 
social studies departments, local defense 
officials, members of war agencies, local 
university libraries, and organizations en- 
gaged in work related to the war effort. 
The bulletin includes current books, gov- 
ernment documents, pamphlets, and_pe- 
riodical articles, many of which are an- 
notated. 


South Africa 


THE GOVERNMENT of the Union of 
South Africa maintains a public relations 
ofice to which it invites inquiries con- 
cerning South Africa and its participation 
inthe war. Librarians who wish to avail 
themselves of this service should address 
the South African Legation, Public Rela- 
tions Office, 3101 Massachusetts Ave.., 
Washington, D.C. 


Postwar Planning 


STATE AND LOCAL postwar planning 
committees will be interested in Standards 
of Child Health Education and Social 
Welfare, a recent bulletin of the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau (Bureau Publication 
No. 287, 1942. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, 10¢). It is based on recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy and includes 
library recommendations. 


Government Publishing in War- 
time! 


ACTION eliminating some government 
publications, reducing the size of edition 
of others, and the order to revise all mail- 
ing lists precipitated the preparation of a 
study on Government Publishing in 
W artime. 

The memorandum presents observa- 
tions based on a recognition of the need 
of keeping open the channels of communi- 
cation between the government and the 
people and the usefulness of libraries and 
similar agencies in getting government 
publications effectively and economically 
to large numbers of the American people. 
It discusses briefly the kinds of publica- 
tions issued by the government; problems 
of distribution, with special reference to 
libraries; the need of a retail sales policy; 
and listing and cataloging of documents. 
Specific suggestions for increasing the 
efficiency of publishing and distribution 
procedures are offered. 

In the preparation of this memorandum 
the A.L.A. had the help and advice of 
numerous librarians, of representatives of 
learned societies, and of government 
officials. 

The statement has been rather widely 
distributed by A.L.A. to individuals and 
organizations interested in problems of 
Copies have 
been sent to representatives of all national, 


government publications. 


state, and regional library associations; to 
about 150 selected learned, educational, 
and civic societies; to librarians of all fed- 
eral agencies in Washington; and to all 
members of Congress. 

Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, appointed an Inter- 


1 Published in College and Research Libraries. 
March 1943. Reprints available from A.L.A. Head. 
quarters. 
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Agency Publications Committee to assist 
him in clearing channels for war informa- 
tion. A subcommittee has recently been 
set up to study the memorandum on Gov- 
ernment Publishing in Wartime and re- 
lated problems. O.W.I. has sent copies 
to all government information officers, in- 
viting them to present any comments to 
the subcommittee for consideration. 

Other government officials have ex- 
pressed interest in the suggestions set forth 
in the report. A number of national 
organizations have written Elmer Davis 
commenting favorably upon the principles 
outlined. 


Civil Aeronautics Journal 


Tue Civil Aeronautics Administration 
issues a monthly journal containing arti- 
cles and news items on civil aeronautics 
and information on the issuance of new 
or revised publications of the Administra- 
tion and of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
All amendments to the civil air regulations 
are printed in full or abstracted. It is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., for fifty cents a year, 
or single copy five cents. 


Publications on Peace 


THE Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace has the following ma- 
terial available for free distribution to li- 
braries throughout the country: Prelim- 
inary Report of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace, The Transi- 
tional Period: Second Report of the Com- 
mission, and Victory in War Must Be 
Followed by Victory in Peace. The com- 
mission also issues other pamphlets and a 
periodical for sale. The address of the 
commission is 8 W. 4oth St., New York 
City. 


The East and West 


Tue East AND West Association 
would like all librarians to know that its 
staff is ready to be of service to librarians 
who wish to cooperate with the association 
in its purpose—namely, fostering by all 
possible means the interchange of knowl- 
edge and understanding between the 
peoples of East and West, in terms which 
the average man, woman, and child can 
understand. 

There has been considerable _inter- 
change on the higher levels of culture, but 
very little indeed between the peoples 
themselves, who cannot be specialists, ex- 
perts, or travelers. Yet if the world is 
to be shaped toward democracy it is the 
plain people who must know and under- 
stand each other. 

The East and West Association feels 
that the public libraries have a peculiar 
responsibility and opportunity for further- 
ing the interchange of knowledge neces- 
sary for such understanding, and it is 
preparing a special service for librarians. 
This service includes books, pamphlets, 
bibliographies, film lists, program sugges- 
tions, reading club and forum material, 
and other materials. 

We would appreciate letters from 
librarians telling us of their needs, diffi- 
culties, or desires, so that we may be 
guided in our development toward further 
usefulness. The address of the East and 
West Association is 40 E. 49th St., New 
York City. 

Peart S. Buck, President 
East and West Association 


Point Rationing 

War BisiiocraPHiEs No. 4 of the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University 
of California, Berkeley, is “Point Ration- 
ing, with Particular Reference to British 
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Experience,” by Dorothy Campbell Tomp- 
kins. The bibliography is available from 
the above address for thirty-five cents. 


New V.B.C. Coordinator 


Louis J. BAILEY, of Queens Borough 
Public Library, has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Operations for the V.B.C. 
and has been granted a leave of absence 
to enable him to accept. He began his 
work on February 9. John M. Connor 
and Mrs. Helen E. Wessels will continue 
as associates. 


Machinery Subscriptions 


THE MAGAZINE Machinery has an- 
nounced that because of the 10 per cent 
cut in paper it has found it necessary to 
How- 


ever, if libraries can show that there is a 


eliminate libraries’ subscriptions. 


contribution to the war effort implicit in 
their having a file of the magazine, they 
should write to the distribution manager 
of Machinery and state their case. 


Talking Books in Portuguese 

IN RESPONSE to a request from the 
Brazilian government the Library of Con- 
gress, in cooperation with the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
has prepared a group of talking books in 
Portuguese which is being sent to Brazil 
to be used by the blind there. These re- 
cordings are the first talking books to be 
made in a foreign language under the 
Library of Congress’ supervision, and 
their distribution to the blind in Brazil 
will mark the first use of talking books 
in Latin America. 


Wing Scouts and Air Scouts 


THE Gir- Scouts have initiated a new 
Wing Scout program for senior girls in- 


terested in aviation. Information about 


it is available in issues of The Girl Scout 
Leader. As a part of the extensive war- 
time program of the Girl Scouts, many 
pamphlets have been published which are 
useful not only in work with Scouts 
themselves, but also with other young 
people in the community and with O.C.D. 
volunteer service units. 
wish to obtain lists of current Girl Scout 
publications from local Girl Scout execu- 
tives or from the Community Relations 
Bureau, Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York City. 


The Air Scout program is the name 


Librarians will 


given to a widespread new program of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 
merit badge pamphlets and an air scout 
manual (60¢) are available from the 
national headquarters, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Four new 


List about China 


THe Liprary COMMITTEE of the 
Council on Books in Wartime, in col- 
laboration with specialists in the field, has 
prepared a four-page list of books on 
China. The list “is intended to appeal 
to the general reader rather than the 
scholar, to give a picture of China’s civili- 
zation, historical background, and de- 
velopment, as well as the new forces 
molding China into a democratic united 
nation. Since accessibility was a deter- 
mining factor in the selection, out-of-print 
books are included only when they make 
a special contribution to the list.” 

The list may be obtained from R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., New 
York City, for five cents, or three cents 
each for ten or more copies. 


The Home Front 
Tue New YorK Pustic Lisprary has 
issued one number of its Branch Library 
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Book News on “The Home Front.” It 
includes “Consumer Services, Civilian 
Defense Volunteer Office,” “The Library 
and the Consumer,” and ‘The Consumer 
and the War.” The March issue will be 
devoted to the library’s war information 
services, with special emphasis on victory 
gardens. Copies of the Branch Library 
Book News are available from the New 
York Public Library for ten cents. 

“The Consumer and the War,” which 
is a list of books selected by readers’ 
advisers, has been issued as a separate 
leaflet and has been distributed to the 
public. 


French Colonies in Afric 

THE Library of Congress has just pub- 
lished an eighty-nine—page bibliography on 
the French Colonies in Africa, which was 
compiled by Helen F. Conover under the 
direction of Florence S. Hellman. The 
publication is available to libraries on re- 
quest from the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Boys and Girls Week 

THE 1943 OBSERVANCE of National 
Boys and Girls Week will be during 
April 24-May 1. The chairman of the 
National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee writes, ““This year the observance 
of Boys and Girls Week takes on greater 
significance than at any time since the 
origin of the ‘week’ in 1920, for never 
during the past twenty-three years has 
the welfare of youth been in greater 
danger than it is today. How the war is 
affecting the lives of boys and girls can 


be realized in part by comparing delin- 


quency rates of today with those of pre. 
war days.” 

For suggested activities in connection 
with Boys and Girls Week librarians 
should write for the “Advance Herald” 
and the “Manual of Suggestions” to the 
National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, Room 950, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Highway Trafic Program 

THE Wartime Highway Traffic Pro- 
gram, endorsed by thirty-three national 
organizations, is gaining increased atten- 
tion throughout the country. President 
Roosevelt and the heads of six federal 
war agencies have urged the public to 
give it complete cooperation. 

The objectives of the program are to 
strip highway traffic of all unessential 
usage and to conserve to the utmost our 
present critical stocks of vehicles, parts, 
and fuel, and to conserve man-hours and 
manpower through accident prevention. 
Its purpose is to mobilize public support 
for federal, state, and local officials. 

The program is comprehensively pre- 
sented in a twenty-four—page booklet 
which lists the endorsing organizations and 
includes the letters from President Roose- 
velt and the heads of six federal war 
agencies. A chart form which recom- 
mends thirty-five steps by which the objec- 
tives of the program may be achieved is 
also included. An eight-page envelope- 
size leaflet describing the program also is 
available from the foundation. 

Write the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion, 321 Tower Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
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A.L.A. Meetings Discon tinued 


AT ITS MEETING on February 1 the fol- 
lowing statement was endorsed by the 
Council : 

The Executive Board at its meeting on 
January 30 voted to hold no regular annual 
conference in 1943. 

Business meetings of the Council and 
Executive Board will be called only if they 
are necessary for the transaction of business 
essential to the war effort. 

Chairmen and members of committees and 
boards (other than the Executive Board) 
appointed by the A.L.A. will be “frozen” in 
their positions for one year. The President 
is authorized to fill vacancies. 

The Executive Board recommends that 
oficers of round tables also be frozen in 
their positions for one year. 

The divisions and sections have authority 
to make their own decisions. 


The election of officers in the A.L.A. 
will proceed as usual, the new officers to 


take office July 1. 


Honor Roll of A.L.A. Confer- 
ence Attendance 


THE 1942 EDITION omits from the 
4.L.4. Handbook the familiar feature of 
the Honor Roll of Conference Attend- 
ance. This decision has not been reached 
hastily or without careful consideration. 
After analysis of the problems involved 
and the information available, it is clear 
that the record work required to carry on 
the project with accuracy would be con- 
siderably more complicated and costly than 
was the case in its beginning, when the 
A.L.A. was a small organization. As the 


NEWS 


years advance and the A.L.A. continues to 
grow normally, records set up for this 
purpose would require the services of a 
considerable clerical staff whose energies 
could otherwise be devoted to more pro- 
ductive work for the Association’s mem- 
bership. 

Some thought was given to the ques- 
tion of whether it could be carried on 
through volunteer effort, if that were 
available, but this appears impossible apart 
from the records in the Membership office. 

The Handbook will continue to provide 
a record of conference attendance by sym- 
bols in the membership list. 


Publicity Awards 


THE CouNcIL voted approval of the 
change of the name of the Library Pub- 
licity Awards, sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Committee and the Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, to the John Cotton 
Dana Publicity Awards. 


Council Action 

AT ITS MEETING on February 1 the 
Council voted to grant chapter status to 
the North Carolina Negro Library As- 
sociation. 

The Council voted that the National 
Advisory Committee on W.P.A. Library 
Service be discharged because of the ter- 
mination of W.P.A. library projects. 

The Council Terms of Office Com- 
mittee was discharged by vote of Council, 
and its duties were assigned to the Coun- 
cil Credentials Committee. 
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The Council approved the adoption of 
classification and pay plans for institutions 
of higher education prepared by the Sub- 
committee on Budgets, Compensation, and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries Con- 
nected with Universities, Colleges, and 
Teacher-Training Institutions of the 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
The adoption included a recommended 
preface calling attention to the fact that 
the classification and pay plan is in no 
sense attempting or recommending nation- 


wide regimentation. 


Library Extension Division 


THE LiprAry EXTENSION DIVISION 
held a meeting on January 31 in Chicago. 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, president, pre- 
sided. Thirty-two members and visitors 
were present. 


Committee Reports 


Committee on Publications. Hoyt R. 
Galvin reported on the revision of The 
Equal Chance—to be ready in the near 
future. (See the note about The Equal 
Chance on page 107.) 

Committee on Statistics. Mildred W. 
Sandoe reported on progress of the statis- 
tics form. 

Committee on Institute on Library 
Work. The executive secretary read a 
communication from Carleton B. Joeckel 
stating that an institute on “The Library 
in the Community” will be scheduled at 
the University of Chicago, August 23-28, 
1943. 


Discussion 


Mrs. Fyan suggested that the discussion 
conducted in the A.L.A. Institute be con- 
tinued informally by this group: What do 
we need to do in the war, and what has 
been done? 


Contributions were made by Blanche A. 
Smith, lowa State Traveling Library, Des 
Moines; L. Marion Moshier, State Edu. 
cation Department, Albany; Mrs. Lodisca 
Payne Alway, State Library, Lansing, 
Mich. ; Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, State 
Library, Olympia, Wash.; Mrs. Lois 
Rainer Green, State Public Library Sery. 
ice Division, Montgomery, Ala., and oth- 
ers. 

Volunteer helpers in the library were 
discussed. 

MurteEt S. MARCHANT 
Executive Secretary 
Library Extension Division 


Film Forums Urged by O.W.I. 


EVERY MEDIUM of communication must 
be used to keep people informed about the 
war, and the government needs the help 
of librarians to reach the public with edu- 
cational motion pictures, Mr. Seerley Reid, 
Educational Adviser of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures of the O.W.I., has writ- 
ten to 350 libraries. He urges librarians 
to organize weekly war information nights 
consisting of film showings, speakers, and 
discussion. Many libraries are already 
having programs of films and discussion 
and are finding them very stimulating. 
The Joint Committee on Film Forums, 
composed of representatives of the A.L.A., 
A.A.A.E., American Association of Ap- 
plied Psychology, and the American Film 
Center, can help libraries plan and finance 
such programs this spring. For further 
information and a list of films especially 
recommended for discussion programs, 
write now to Film Forums, c/o Institute 
of Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St. 
New York City. 

Mary Etta Townes 
Executive Assistant 
Joint Committee on Film Forums 
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Serials Committee Recommends 


Rag Paper Editions 


LIBRARIES will be glad to know that 
the Nation is now available to subscribers 
in a special rag paper edition. The sub- 
scription price is six dollars. 

The New Republic has been issuing a 
rag paper edition for some time at a sub- 
scription price of eight dollars. 

Not only will the life of the rag paper 
be much greater than that of the rather 
poor quality paper used in the regular edi- 
tions, but in libraries where these maga- 
and are 
preserved for future use, the rag paper 


zines receive considerable use 
edition will in the long run probably be 
cheaper. 

RAYMOND H. SHove, Chairman 


Serials Committee 


A New Equal Chance 


THE Lisrary EXTENSION BOARD has 
again made available the very popular 
Equal Chance, in familiar format but 
with revised statistical data, maps, and 
graphs. Small subsidies from the A.L.A. 
Executive Board, the Library Extension 
Division, and the State Agency Section 
helped meet the cost of color printing. It 
is a timely aid for state legislative cam- 
paigns and for stimulating interest in li- 
braries, both in wartime and in postwar 
planning. 

Orders may be placed with the A.L.A. 


Publishing Department at the following 
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rates: single copy, 25¢; 25 copies, $2.50; 
50, $4; 500, $28. 


Cutter Expansive Classification 


THE Executive Boarp has referred 
to the Division of Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation a request for a committee to con- 
sider revision of the Cutter Expansive 
As a first step toward the 
appointment of such a committee, the di- 
vision is anxious to learn what libraries 
now use the Expansive Classification or 


Classification. 


modifications thereof and are interested in 
the proposed activity. Will libraries in- 
terested in a revision of the Cutter Classi- 
fication please write to Wyllis E. Wright, 
President, Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, New York Public Library, 
New York City. 


Library Radio Programs 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE to Test the Ef- 
fectiveness of Library Radio Programs in 
Stimulating Reading was formed by the 
Public Relations Committee in June 1942. 
The subcommittee held its first meeting 
in Chicago on February 1 to discuss ways 
in which the project may be carried out. 
As a preliminary, the subcommittee will 
select one city in which a successful li- 
brary-sponsored radio program has been 
under way for some time. ‘Testing tech- 
niques will be tried out there. When per- 
fected, they will be applied in several cities 
which will be invited to serve as “sub- 


‘ 


jects” or “controls” in the experiment. 
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Brief News of General Interest 


Public Library Statistics 

‘THE United States Office of Education 
has just issued Public Library Statistics, 
1938-39, which was prepared by Ralph 
M. Dunbar and Emery M. Foster. The 
publication includes a great many tables 
and charts supplying public library sta- 
tistics throughout the country. It is 
Bulletin 1942, No. 4, and is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C., for twenty cents. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


THE Music Liprary AssociATION 
announces that complete sets of the “Code 
for Cataloging Music” are no longer 
available, as all copies of chapter 1, 
“Entry and Heading,” have been sold. 
Since chapter I is reprinted from the 
A.L.A. Catalog Rules, preliminary second 
edition, 1941, the material still remains 
accessible. The association now offers 
chapters 2-5, plus the supplementary chap- 
ter on the cataloging of phonograph rec- 
ords, at $1.25 while the supply of indi- 
vidual chapters lasts. ‘These may be or- 
dered from the secretary, Catherine V. 
Nimitz, Public Library, Washington, 
Dx. 


The Latin American Book Situa- 
tion 

As A PART of the forthcoming ‘“Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies” Mrs. 
Marie W. Cannon, Supervisor of the His- 


panic Order Unit of the Accessions Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, has 
prepared an article, “Latin American 
Book Catalogues.”” The article gives ex- 
plicit information about the book situation 
in each of the Latin American countries 
and explains rather fully the problems in- 


volved. 


Periodicals on Microfilm 


MicroFi_ms, INc., has issued as its 
List No. 2 List of Current Foreign Peri- 
odicals Available on Microfilm. The new 
list includes thirty-nine new titles as well 
as those included in the earlier list. The 
address is Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Free from Interlaken Mills 

THE INTERLAKEN MILLs have issued 
an 84x114 piece called “The Book-Bur- 
ner.” It includes a picture of books being 
burned with Hitler in the background, an 
explanatory note, and an advertising note 
at the bottom. 

The series of biographical sketches of li- 
brarians in leading cities of the United 
States with views of their library buildings 
has been issued in separate form by the 
Interlaken Mills. The series is appearing 
in the Library Journal, and with the Feb- 
ruary I§ issue nineteen librarians and li- 
braries had been represented. 

Librarians should write to Vern H. 
Richards, Interlaken Mills, Statler Office 
Building, Boston, for ““The Book-Burner” 
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or for the series, both of which will be 
sent free of charge to any librarian. 


Askew Scholarship Fund 


Tue New Jersey Liprary Associa- 
TION is planning the establishment of a 
scholarship fund for professional study as 
a memorial to Sarah Byrd Askew. In 
response to suggestions and in the belief 
that many of Miss Askew’s friends will 
wish to contribute to such a fund, gifts 
and subscriptions are invited. Checks 
should be made payable to Howard L. 
Hughes, Treasurer Scholarship Funds, 
c/o Trenton Free Public Library, Tren- 
ton, N.J. 


Graduate Library School Insti- 
tute 

THE suBJECT of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School’s insti- 
tute during the week of August 23 is 
“The Library in the Community.” ‘The 
program is planned primarily with the 
interests and needs of the public library 
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in mind and will prove especially attrac- 
tive to administrators and staff members 
of such institutions, to state librarians and 
library extension workers, to school li- 
brarians, and to teachers in library schools. 

A registration fee of five dollars will 
be charged for all enrolled in the institute. 
Persons wishing to attend or secure more 
about the institute should 
write the Graduate Library School. 


information 


For Editors 


Stet, a monthly magazine for house 
magazine editors, will be sent free on re- 
quest to editors of library and staff associa- 
Write to Elsa Wehr, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. The magazine is writ- 
ten primarily for editors of industrial 
house organs, and much of the material 
But it is 
full of useful hints on editorial practice, 
leads for timely editorial copy, and is itself 
an excellent example of attractive format 


tion bulletins. 


will not apply for librarians. 


and good writing. 


WE cannot, I think, return to prewar conditions—first, because in the course of 
the war there will have been such substantial changes in technology that there is no 
process by which it can be undone; second, because in the course of the war there will 
have been such substantial changes in economic and some broader social institutions that 
I know of no process by which at the will of man those changes could be undone; and 
third, we cannot return to prewar conditions because in the course of the war men’s 
ideas and men’s ideals will have undergone some changes—some for the better and 
some for the worse—which are not quickly altered. 

Maynarp C. Kruecer, Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago, at the 1942 Illinois 
Library Association Conference 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


A Plea to the A.L.A. 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

I am in a rush getting off to the fighting 
forces of the U. S. so please pardon this 
penned letter. 

I realize that it is not necessary to pay 
my dues to the Association while in the 
service, but I am contributing this year’s 
dues nevertheless. The reason for my ac- 
tion is my faith in the organization as the 
representative of the profession, and I want 
to contribute as much as I can to the cost 
of the services it lends its members. 

I am suspending practice of the profession 
with the deep and constant hope or prayer 
that the A.L.A. as the only potential or- 
ganization for the profession will bend all 
its efforts to creating an inviting situation 
for its members who are in service upon 
their return. We want to return to a job. 
We hope the A.L.A. will protect our inter- 
ests in that respect while we are absent. 
We hope the A.L.A. will do its best to 
improve local conditions as much as possible 
in the small jobs (schools and public libra- 
ries), so that when we return we will have 
more of an opportunity to practice the high 
principles leading to the commendable ideals 
we learned in library school. People in 
small (5000-100,000 population) cities and 
towns don’t know yet what we can do for 
them and therefore won’t give us a chance. 
Break down that provincialism while we 
are gone. 

PAxTON PATE PRICE 

Acting Librarian 

New Mexico Military Institute 
Roswell, N.M. 


A Library’s Wartime Problems 


TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
You have asked what the A.L.A. can do 


more in the way of providing materials in 


support of the Council’s war and postwar 
program for libraries and what can be done 
to get A.L.A. efforts into actual library 
policy and practice on the part of the public 
libraries of the country. 

While I had seen, perhaps a little bit too 
casually, the articles in the Bulletin and 
the lists in the Booklist as they have been 
appearing this fall, I was quite impressed 
with their collective value and importance 
when I had assembled the issues of the 
Booklist, September to date, and the Bul- 
letin, October 1 to date, and looked them 
over yesterday at home. It seems to me 
that the A.L.A. is doing an excellent job, 
and nothing occurs to me to suggest as 
worth doing which is now not done or which 
in my opinion could be done better. .. 

I would like to point out for your infor- 
mation one of the big difficulties under 
which we “practicing librarians” operate. 
There is often just no time to read care- 
fully and thoughtfully the many things that 
we should read in our multitude of pro- 
fessional periodicals and books and in those 
which perhaps in the strictest sense are not 
professional but which we nevertheless must 
read if we would keep abreast of the best 
thought in the broad fields of education, 
social, political, and economic sciences, and 
for that matter the “state of the world” 
generally. Never before have I had to 
devote so much time to important phases 
of personnel work, ... 

For many years from time to time I have 
felt it to be a real problem to look after the 
administration of a public library and also 
to read, study, digest, and comment on and 
put into practice the mass of material, help- 
ful and important as it is, that crosses my 
desk, of which a good percentage is from 
the A.L.A. I would not wish it to be any 
less in volume, but I could wish for more 
power to myself and more help on the staff 
to cope with and utilize it. 
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It seems to me that the hard problem 
which the A.L.A. has to crack is getting 
through this barrier to attention and in 
some way to arouse in the chief librarian 
some of the same zeal which motivates 
those of you individuals designated as “the 
AL.A.” in a correspondence like this, just 
as we in turn must set ourselves the task of 
breaking through the barriers that surround 
our department heads and branch librarians 
and getting them also steamed up so as not 
to neglect basic things because of a clutter 
of details which have gathered around our 
jobs. 

One point came up repeatedly in my in- 
quiring around and that related to pam- 
phlet material. This is highly important 
because of its timeliness and because of its 
specific relationship to many individual top- 
ics. In addition, however, to difficulties 
connected with processing and servicing in 
a library, there are many difficulties, greatly 
heightened these last few months, in ac- 
quisition. We find that first copies are 
often hard to get, that replies to letters and 
response in material is slow, that quantities 
for branch duplication are unavailable, and 


that they soon go out of print. 

Right now we want 250 copies of either 
one of two different books on preflight 
meteorology, both in the pamphlet class, for 
a class held in the library under library 
sponsorship, primarily for air cadets, Army 
and Navy, sworn in and waiting to be 
called. Both are temporarily out of print, 
one under revision and one being re- 
printed. ... 

Another comment based upon this same 
hasty checking seems to indicate that cer- 
tain types of books like Last Train from 
Berlin or The Flying Tigers justify consid- 
erable duplication. Another type of book, 
however, which we all would like to see 
read more generally in the hope that a con- 
tribution might be made to a sound public 
understanding of issues at stake, does not 
circulate actively. It is a real problem to 
know how to do it and how far to go in 
bringing library pressure with books such 
as Peffer’s Basis for Peace in the East, 
Holmes’ Strategic Materials, and so on. 


Carv Vitz, Librarian 
Minneapolis Public Library 


THE QUESTION of the advisability of engaging in postwar planning before the war itself 
is won has been discussed thousands of times by speakers and writers in this country. Once 
in a while someone comes along with comment on the subject so meritorious as to deserve 
universal attention. Recently, such comment was made by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, director 
of the Institute for Advanced Study of Princeton University. 

“It is not fashionable in this country,” Dr. Aydelotte said, “to discuss postwar problems. 
We are told that if we want to have rabbit stew we must first catch the rabbit. The 
trouble is, this rabbit-stew philosophy involves the enormous assumption that once having 
caught the rabbit we shall know what kind of a stew we want and how to make it. 





“It has been argued that since this war probably will not end all at once, an interval of 
several years should elapse between the final surrender and the holding of a definite peace 
conference. All this seems to me an argument for the agreement by the United Nations 
on the terms of peace before the war ends. If this is not done during the war, it may never 
be done at all and we may again win the war and lose the peace.” 

Buffalo Courier-Express, October 31, 1942. 
Reprinted in Federal Union Green Paper #23. 








Wants and Offers 


NOTICES OF WANTS AND OFFERS are ac- 
cepted from institutional members only. 
Such libraries are allowed fifteen lines of 
type per year free. The next five lines 
are one dollar; each additional five lines 
thereafter are seventy-five cents. 

Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass., 
Francis H. Henshaw, librarian, offers for 
the cost of transportation: Household 
W ords, vy. 1-19 (bound; v. 19 also contains 
v. 1 of All the Year Round); All the Year 
Round, v. 2-21, new series v. 1-42 (bound) ; 
Christian Observer, v. 1-3, 10-20, 22-26, 
58, 59, 69 (bound), v. 36 (unbound, in- 
complete), v. 46-54 (incomplete); Chris- 


tian Spectator, v. 1-8, 10 (bound); 
Quarterly Christian Spectator, v. 1-3 
(bound), v. 6, no. I, 2, 4, v. 7, no. I, 3, 


v. 9, no. 2, 3, 4, Vv. 10, no. I, 2 (unbound). 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ot- 
tawa, Grace S. librarian, offers: 
Imperial Economic Conference, 1923, Rec- 
ord of Proceedings and Documents and 
Appendices to the Summary of Proceed- 
ings; Imperial Conference, 1926, Appendices 
to the Summary of Proceedings; Imperial 
Conference, 1930, Summary of Proceedings 
and Appendices to the Summary of Pro- 
ceedings; Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
External Trade Branch, Trade of Canada 
with British Empire Countries and _ the 
United States, Summary of the -Trade of 
Canada, Compiled for Use of the Imperial 
Conference, 1930, Trade of Canada with 
Australia, Fiji, and New Zealand, 1921- 
1930, also Principal Commodities Imported 
Australia, Fiji, and New Zealand, 


Lewis, 


into 
1920. 

Plainfield (N.J.) Public Library, Luke 
White, Jr., librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation: Congressional Record, v. 3, 
14 (Part 2 missing), 16-21, 27, 33, 53, 59- 
65, 75. 

Providence (R.I.) Public Library, Clar- 
ence E. Sherman, librarian, wants: Graphic 


Arts, June 1915; Inland Printer, June 
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1896; International Printer, v. 22; Stations ™ 
ery World and Printing, May 25, 1902. % 

University of Mississippi Library, Une 
versity, Whitman Davis, librarian, offers 
for cost of transportation: Congressional) 
Record, v. 26, pt. 2, v. 54, 56, 58-60, 64-70, ] 
75, pt. 6, 11, 15, and index, 79, pt. 2, % 
(several copies of v. 65-70); Engineering® 
News, v. 45-47, 49, 51-68, 70-71. 


University of California Library, Berke¥ 


ley, Harold L. Leupp, librarian, offers for™ 


cost of transportation: 4.L.4. Proceedings 


of the Annual Conference, vy. $145 
(1886-89), 12, 14, 17, 18-20, 21-23, 24-29% 
(1902-03). 
Nashville 
Tenn., F. 
for transportation: American 
Monthly Review of Reviews, v. 9-14, 17-18, 
24-25, 29-58 (bound in Weis binders), 1919 


Public Library, Nashville” 


cost of 


(lacks July), 1920 (lacks Nov. and Dee), 7 


1923 (lacks May and Aug.) ; Atlantic, July- 
Dec., 1910 (bound) ; 23-92 
(bound, with manuscript index) ; Harper's, 
v. 106-07 (bound in Weis binders); Me- 
Clure’s Magazine, v. 
43 (bound in Weis binders). 

Kaukauna Free Public Library, Kau- 


Century, v. 


kauna, Wis., Bernice M. Happer, librarian, % 


offers for cost of transportation: Atlantic, 
v. 116-24; Century, v. 
95; Craftsman, v. 


v. 1-140; Independent, v. 73-74; McClure’s, 
V. 2-13, 24-27, 30-31, 33-34, 36-38 (few 


covers worn); National Geographic, v. 31-4 


34, 36; North American Review, v. 148-49, 


152-53, 190-94, 196-98 (few worn); Ouk® 
look, v. 84-85, 87-88, 90, 92-93, 95-98, 100% 


02, 104-08; Review of Reviews, v. 8, 10-11, 
13-23, 30, 33, 35, 37-42, 50, 52, 59, 60-61} 
Scribner’s Magazine, v. 7-8, 22, 35-38, 43- 
66; Scribner’s Monthly, 1870-81 and index; 
Survey, v. 22, 23, 26, 27, 29 (fair condi- 
tion) ; World’s Work, v. 6, 11, 15-19, 24-28, 
31-32, 34-38. 


K. W. Drury, librarian, offers = 


16-18, 20, 22-32, 34- © 


27-46, 48-79, 81-93, 9 
12-16, 22-23; Critic, v.49 
33-47; Current History, v. 13-14; Harper's, 





